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The Birth of Epi-Comedy 


In the past two issues of the Western Review I have attempted 
to outline the impulse that has resulted in making our time an age 
of comedy. Stated briefly, what this means is that modern man with 
his clinical and optimistic mind can view history primarily as some- 
thing inferior to the enlightened present; he can see himself only as 
an abstract cipher in the world of nature and science. Like the 
scientist, the modern writer is concerned with definition. Even when 
he bases his personal beliefs on a religivus system, he reduces all 
experience and human character to the level of symbols, generali- 
ties, and categories, to create types and to take note of similarities 

In art, this is the impulse to comedy, for as Henri Bergson has 
pointed out in his essay on laughter, high art “always aims at what 
is individual” 


What the artist fixes on his canvas is something he has seen at a 
certain spot, on a certain day, at a certain hour, with a coloring that 
will never be seen again. What the poet sings of is a certain mood 
which was his, and his alone, and which will never return. What 
the dramatist unfolds before us is the life history of a soul, a living 
tissue of feelings and events — something, in short, which has once 
happened and can never be repeated. We may, indeed, give general 
names to these feelings, but they cannot be the same thing in an- 
other soul. They are individualized. 


Aristotle implied much the same thing when he suggested that 
tragedy was concerned with the imitation of the actions of superior 
or common men. In Aristotle’s view, the tragic hero was distin- 
guished by his particular virtues and his special failures; comic man 
by his being common, general, and typical, his individuality dis 
torted to reduce him to the mass. In our day, we have accepted the 
comic mode, even adopted two distinct methods of presentation. 
One is what a reviewer in this issue of Western Review calls “the 
great contentious novel,” or what most of us think of as the social 
novel; the other is the comedy of manners. Both are concerned with 
definitions of human character, the first in terms of political, re 
ligious, or scientific systems, the second by means of distortion 
and ridicule set against a background of accepted modes of social 
and moral behaviour. 

| do not mean to imply that there is no virtue in a society which 
feels the impulse to comedy. The presence or absence of virtue does 
not exist in the form itself, but in the attitude which we take 
towards it and the ends towards which it is directed. It is one thing 
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for an author such as James Joyce, in his great modern mock-epic 
Ulysses, or Henry James, in his typical comedy-of-manners such as 
The Ambassadors, to subject modern society to the kind of scrutiny 
which only art can supply; it is another for a reviewer for Life mag- 
azine to attempt to reduce modern literature to his own common- 
place level by employing the method of the clever and the facetious 
phrase. 

Yet despite the virtues or the evils of the comic method, it re 
mains a limited form, and there is evidence that we have become 
restive under its domination, dissatisfied without, somehow, being 
able to locate the source of our dissatisfaction. Two recent examples 
have been noted. Malcolm Cowley in his The Literary Situation 
objects to the “microscopic” or “x-ray” eyes, as he puts it, of the 
observer of most modern novels; he has grown weary of the limited 
“point of observation” from which most modern novelists see their 
subjects. Philip Rahv, in an article in a recent issue of Kenyon Re- 
view complains at the amount of symbolism and allegory repre- 
sented in contemporary fiction and at the extensive preoccupation 
with matters of style and structure. But what is it these critics ask 
for in exchange? Mr. Cowley wants “big” novels, incautious in their 
choice of subjects and not timid in expressing their convictions, 
and he cites Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath and James T. Farrell's 
Studs Lonigan with approval. Mr. Rahv seems to have little prefer- 
ence among works so recent as these, and he wisely prefers Dostoev- 
sky, Tolstoi, and Stendhal as models for contemporary writers. He 
believes, as does Mr. Cowley, that our younger writers have been 
too much under the influence of such authors as Flaubert, James, 
and Proust. What this means, however, is not that they are dissatis- 
fied with the comic code, but that what they are asking for is the 
contentious or social novel in preference to the comedy of manners. 
Mr. Rahv gives his case away when he quotes with approval the 
demands of the Marxian critic, Christopher Caudwell, who suggests 
that “the novel's word is the sign, the reference, the conversationally 
pointing gesture”; in short, the novel of symbolic realism and much 
the same thing that Mr. Cowley seems to desire. 

I may be doing both Mr. Cowley and Mr. Rakv an injustice, but 
I suspect that what is really behind the objections of these critics 
is a growing dissatisfaction with the comic method. I doubt that 
either of them would prefer The Grapes of Wrath to The Ambassa- 
dors or Studs Lonigan to Madame Bovary. Also, | would maintain 
that the novels of Tolstoi and of Stendhal are nearer the works of 
— s and Flaubert than they are to the kind of fiction C hristopher 

Caudwell seems to be de scribing in the essay quoted by Mr. Rahv. 


Continued on Page 68 
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The Sorcerer’s Apprentices 
By ELDER OLSON 


Comedietina for Two Actors and Four Voices 


Time: The Twennieth Censhry 
Place: The Tower of the Magician 


(The curtain rises, disclosing the Magician's study in a tower room 
tight, an arched door, the only entry; the tower stair leads to it. Several 
lancet windows, and the peaked ceiling, timbered, make the chamber 
appear like the inside of a gigantic antique lantern. Bookshelves every 
where possible along the walls, crammed with dusty volumes. In a reat 
left corner, a huge brazen statue of a mailed man; brazen sword, helmet 
and shield lie at his feet. Center, a large carven desk; on it a skull with 
glowing red eyes, and a middle-sized book. Behind the desk, a tall 
carved chair. To the right of the chair, a taboret with chessboard and 
chessmen. On the extreme left, an arched fireplace with a flame in it 
| rhe curtain rises to a weird weak piping. If the theater permits, a 
number of large pieces of gray gauze, suspended and agitated by threads 
from above, should give the impression of shadowy beings dancing in 
| the dim light. The dance grows wilder; but at the sound of footsteps on 

the tower stair, the music ceases, and the shadowy forms vanish into the 
loft. The door opens stealthily and two men, dressed like poor servants 
enter, stopping just beyond the threshold. Let us call them, in the order 
of their entry, Tom and Dick.) 


: Tom Say this ain't no lavatory! 
Dick. Who said it was a lavatory? 
Tom. You did 
Dick Mer 
Tom Yes, you; yes, you. 
What do you think I came here for? 


Dick. I said I'd show you where he did his stuff 








Tom. 
Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick 


Tom 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick 


Tom 


Dick 


Tom 


Dick 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


It ain't no lavatory. 
He aint even got a lavatory. 
Then he ain't no sinetist. If he ain't got a lavatory 
He ain't no sinetist. 
He aint a sinetist. 
You said he could do all kinds of stuff. 
Sure he can, but he ain't no sinetist, 
Hes a magician. 
A magician? 
You mean one of them guys does magic? 
Now what're you trying to gimme? 
Lissen, this is the twennieth censhry, 
There ain't no such thing as magic. 
Oh there ain't, ain't there? You'd think diffrunt 
If he turned you into a duck or a tree 
Or maybe a worm in a hazel-nut. 
I spose you think he couldn't do it. 
Sure he could, if he was a sinetist. 
Anybody knows about them sinetists. 
But he can’t do it if he ain't a sinetist. 
You just stick around — you'll find out. 
He'll turn you into an apple and eat you. 
Say lissen who you trying to kid? 
Anyways, I ain't sticking around, 
I got to go. 
Sure — youre afraid. 
\fraid? Me? 
Yes, you. 
Me afraid? 
Yes, you. 
I just don’t want to get you in trouble 
[ ain't gonna get in any trouble, 
But you will if you stick around 
He'll change you into a rooster or a donkey 
And he might change me for a minute or two, 
But not for long — not for long, 
He got to have someone do the housework. 
I thought you said he could call up devils 
Devils, sure he can call up devils 
But who wants devils doing the housework? 
He'd feel silly, that’s what he would, 
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Tom 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick 


Tom. 


Dick 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom 


Dick. 


Tom 


Dick 


Tom. 


Going through a bunch of mumbo-jumbo 
Just to get someone make his bed 
Empty his chamber-pot, sweep the floor 
Could he really change me to a worm in a hazel-nut? 
Could he change your Could he change you? 
I hope to tell you he can change you 
I could tell you a couple things I seen 
Never mind. I got to go. 
Got to go? You ain't going. 
You bin pestering me for weeks on end 
Now you're here you want to go back. 
You re scared 

I ain't scared, 
Oney [ seen all I want to. 
Lissen you ain't seen anything yet. 
Go ahead in. Don't be afraid, 
I'll protect you. 

Your You? 
What can you do? 

Oh — a thing or two 
I ain't been here no year for nothing, 
I can stick my ear to a keyhole, 
I can glue my eye to a crack in a door. 
What dya mean, can you do magic? 
Oh, nothing much, nothing big 
Just a parlor trick or two, 
Make an ocean out of a capful of air 
Turn the world to a drop of dew 
Call up the devil’s prettiest wife 
And make her show me the time of my life 
You do that? Can you do that? 
Oh, a little thing or two like that 
Go on in, don't be scared, 
If he monkeys with us I'll fix his clock 
I'li change him into something or other 
Maybe a dog with the head of a cat 
Let him wear himself out chasing himself 
(starting at a noise) What was that? 
What, that? 

Oney the wind rattling the windows, 
There's always the wind rattling the windows. 


I thought I heard somebody on the stairs. 
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Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


There’s always somebody on the stairs, 
Someone who climbs but never comes up. 
Here, I'll show you something — take a look at this. 
That? That’s oney a chessboard. 
Oney a chessboard? That’s what you think. 
You never seen this type chessboard. 
Watch — I'll move this white thing here. 
Watch it, now. 
Hey, that black thing moved, 
You dint even touch it. 
You bet it did. 
Look, I'll move again. 
Another black thing! 
Say — what makes it work? 
What makes it work? 
Whaddya think it is, a machine? 
There’s somebody sitting on the other side, 
Always waiting for a game. 
Somebody on the other side? 
There ain't nobody on the other side. 
Well this nobody is a somebody. 
The old man plays it by the hour, 
It always beats him. 
— I got to go. 
What was that?! 
What was what? 
Something scooted acrost the floor. 
It could of been a mouse but it wasn’t no mouse, 
It could of been a toad or a lizard but it wasn’t. 
What is it? — Look, there it goes again. 
Oh, that? (Picking it up) How do I know? 
That's just one of those little things 
He’s always making. 
But look, it’s alive. 
Sure it's alive. He takes some mud, 
Pinches it into a this or a that, 
Flaps his lip a little, and off it goes, 
Walks, crawls, flies, hops. 
It’s nothing — I'll chuck it into the fire. 
(He does; it blazes up, uttering one dreadful shriek) 
Hey — it screamed! 


Well, — wouldn't you? 
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Tom. Come on, let's go. 
Dick. Go, nothing. 
I ain't going. Say, here’s something, 
Here’s something that’s really something. 
Tom. What, that thing? That's oney a skull. 
Dick Yeah, but whose? Do you know whose? 
That’s the skull of Aristotle. 
Tom. Skull of who? 
Dick. Aristotle. 
Tom. Aristotle? Who's he? 
Dick. You mean you ain't heard of Aristotle? 
He was some famous jerk or other 
And then he died, and this is his skull. 
Tom. So what if it is? It’s oney a skull. 
Dick. That's what you think. This thing can talk. 
Tom. Talk? Talk? That thing can’t talk 
Dick. Sure it can talk. 
(To Skull) Hey, you — talk. 
The Skull of Aristotle (in a profound and sonorous voice ) 
EOL TOUTIZNS adtije 
Tom. I can't understand a thing he says 
Dick Say something else. 
Tom Yeah, something else 
Skull tu0M TEYVI) ~GL TdOa WEOdDOS 
Tom. I guess he isn't talking to us. 
Dick. The oney thing he can talk is Greek 
Tom. Gee he’s ignerint — how can he speak 
If the oney thing he can speak is Greek? 
It aint really talking if he just talks Greek. 
Dick If he could talk better I'd take him home 
Pinch him for my old woman to talk to, 
He'd keep her company of an evening, 
And he ain't got what it takes to do any harm 
Tom. She'd probly never notice the diffrunts 
Dick. Say lookit this — a big brass statchoo. 
Tom. Lookit his eyes — he’s looking at you 
Dick. Aw go on — he ain't alive. 
Tom. Well, I never said he was alive. 
What I mean is, he looks wicked. 
Dick. He looks like he walked right out of a dream. 
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Tom. 


Skull. 


Tom. 


Dick 


Voice. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Voice. 


Tom. 


Voice. 


Tom. 


Voice. 
Dick. 


Voice. 


Tom. 


Voice. 
Dick. 
Voice. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Voice. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 
Tom. 


Voice. 


Dick. 


Tom. 
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I wouldn't want to be in that dream. 
wobeiate tov yai.zovv avdoa! 
What'd he say then? What'd he say? 
Aw, who cares? Let him gas. 
(At this point a shrill and unpleasant voice is heard) 
He said, “Beware the man of brass.” 
Who said t..at? Did you say that? 
Who said that? Did you say that? 
Don’t be dumb — I said that. 
Who are you? 
Me? I. 
Where are you? 
Where? Here. 
Where's here? 
Why, there. 
There ain't nobody there. 
Well, then, I’m here. 
There ain't nobody here. 
Well — then I'm there. 
Say this is something, really something, 
I've heard of a guy losing his voice 
But not of a voice losing the guy. 
There's sumpn funny going on, 
I don't like it. I don’t like it. 
You can't be somebody and not be nowheres. 
We better get out, he might be a ghost. 
Don't be dumb — you can see a ghost. 
He ain't nothing, he’s just a voice, 
A voice can’t do nobody no harm. 
You'd be surprised what a voice can do, 
A voice can put a notion in a head, 
A notion in a head can wreck the world. 
L.issen to him, he’s stuck on hisself. 
Let's get out of here, I don't like it. 
I'd like to see him put a notion in my head. 
He's put one in mine and I don't like it. 
Come on, you two, come on, you two, 
Let's get down to business, let’s get down to business. 
Well, what do you want us guys to do? 


Whatever it is, I ain't going to. 
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\ oI1ce 
Dick. 


Tom 
Dick 
Voice 
Dick 


Tom 


Voice. 


Dick 


Voice. 


Dick 


\ oIce 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Voi S 


Dick 


Voice. 


Dick 
Voice 
Dick 


Voice 


Dick 
Tom 


Voice 


What do you two do for a living? 
Whaddya mean, whadda we do? 
I’m a servant. 
So am I. 
What about it? 
Yah! Servants! 
Whaddya mean, “Yah, servants?” 
What's so bad about being a servant? 
Yeah, what's so bad about being a servant? 
What's so bad about being a servant? 
What's so bad about being scum? 
Who's scum? 
You're scum. 
I'll break your jaw. 
Aint got no jaw 
He's right — he ain't got no jaw. 
He ain't nothing but just a voice. 
There's nothing you can do with a voice oney .isten. 
Listen to a lot of muck about servants? 
What's so bad about being a servant? 
I guess I got my place to live 
Bit of a roof where the rain comes in 
\ wall or two where the wind comes through 
| got my rag or two to wear 
Rag or two is just about right 
| make enough to scrape along on 
Barely enough to scrape along on 
Well what else can a fella do? 
You might get wise to a thing or two. 
You two aren't even people, 
Youre just the souls of brooms and platters 
If brooms and platters could come alive 
And move without your pushing and passing 
[It wouldn't matter if you were dead 
Youre only gadgets to pass the platter 
The rest of you simply doesn’t matter 
It's the truth, the God’s own truth 
But well, what can a fella do? 
You might get wise to a thing or two 
Take a look out the window there 
That's the world. 
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Dick. 
Tom. 


Voice. 


Dick. 


Voice. 


Dick. 
Voice. 
Tom. 
Voice. 
Tom.] 
Dick. { 
Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Voice. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


Dick. 


Tom. 


(They look out) 
Look — the world! 
The whole world. 
The whole world, 
And it’s all yours. 
All ours? 
Whaddya mean, the whole world’s ours? 
Who's gonna give it to us? 
I am. 
All you do is a thing or two. 
You can live in the finest palace. 
Boy! Just think — the finest palace! 
You can have all the prettiest women. 
O brother! The prettiest women! 


You can have all the jewels and gold. 
Oh Boy! All the jools and gold. 


Okay, okay — whaddo we do? 

Wait a minit, wait a minit, 

I kind of remember sumpn like this. 

Some guy, see, was up on a mountain, 

And some other guy shows him the world 

And tips him he could own the works 

And I remember he dint do it. 

Let's take it easy, there might be a catch to it. 
(To him) Don’t be a dope. 

(To the Voice) Whaddo we do? 

Go and read what it says on that statue. 

(going over and slowly spelling out the inscription ) 
“Who-ev-er-rules-me-rules-the-world.”’ 

Whoever rules me rules the world! 

Listen to that, kid — rule the world! 

Sumpn’s fishy, there’s sumpn fishy. 

I'm telling you, let it alone. 

And I'm telling you I won't. 

Think I'll turn down a chance to rule the world? 
My mother didn't raise no ignerint jerk 


That would turn down no chance to rule the world! 


Lissen, if you're really going to do it, 
I ain't letting you leave me out. 
I ain't letting you rule over me! 
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Dick. (to him) Okay, okay! 

(To the Voice) Whaddo we do? 

Voice. Put the helmet on the statue. 

Dick. Okay — the helmet’s on the statue 

Voice. Hang the shield over his arm. 

Dick. Oof! Heavy! Okay it’s on 

Voice. Now put the sword into his hand. 

Skull. o6eiote tov yahzotv avdoa! 

Dick. Sheddap! 

Okay it's in his hand. 

Skull. ‘lov iov, © @ zaza. 

Dick. Aw, sheddap! (Bangs skull with book) 

Skull Ono. wéxAyyuat xatolav aAyynv fom 

Dick. Sheddap, I say! (Bangs him again; 

the red eyes of the skull go out) 

Voice. Now, all you have to do is watch him. 

Dick. Watch him? (With a grinding of metal the statue comes 
alive; the eyes roll, glaring, the head turns, the arms flex; 
he steps down from the pedestal and stalks toward the door.) 

Dick. Watch him — watch him! 

Jesus — lookit him — he’s alive! 
Look out, he’s going to cross the floor! 
Look — he’s going out the door! 
(the statue goes out) 
Voice. Watch him through the window — watch him! 
(They rush to the window) 

Dick. There he is! Look — he’s bigger! 

Tom. Yeah — and getting bigger and bigger! 

Dick. Lookit, he’s almost as big as this castle! 

Tom. Yeah — he’s bigger than this castle! 

(A red glare begins to light the windows, and steadily 


increases to the end) 
Dick. Lookit him split that church in two! 
Tom. Lookit him rip that bridge up look! 
Dick. Lookit him kick that hill aside! 
Tom. Dja see him step acrost that river? 
Dick. Dja see him jump acrost them mountains? 
Tom. Look, he’s running — lookit him gol 


Dick. Lookit them people running away 
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| guess he'll show them guys what's what, 
They'll find out who's gonna rule this world! 
They ain't got a chance. 
Yeah — never had a chance. 
Lookit him smashing up them cities! 
That's London. 
So long, London! 
That there's Paris. 
Goodbye, Paris! 
That's Berlin 
Dont burn so good. 
Belgrade Moscow Pekin — Hey! 
He's smashing up the whole damn world! 
He'll lay the earth bare to the stone. 
look, he’s killing all the people! 
Who we gonna rule if there ain't no people? 
Where we gonna live if there ain't no cities? 
He's killed all the people in the world. 
He's smashed all the cities in the world. 


Hey — he’s coming back — towards us! 


Stop him stop him how do you stop him? 
Tell him you'll give him the finest palace. 
(Steps of earthquake approach ) 
Hey — you can have the finest palace! 
Palace, hell there ain't no palace. 
Tell him you'll give him the prettiest women. 
Hey you can have the prettiest women! 
Women, hell there ain't no women. 
Tell him you'll give him the jewels and gold 
Hey — you can have all the jools and gold! 
(screaming) He ain't stopping! He ain't stopping! 
(screaming) Stop! Stop! Stop! Stop! 


Nothing will stop the man of brass. 
Thunder and lightning; a convulsion of the castle 


the curtain falls.) 














The Clothing’s New Emperor 


By DONALD FINKEL 


Such as it is. Such as two men 
Talking because there is nothing 
Easier than to talk. All things 
Momentary as that, as the flame 


Jetween two mouths meeting 

In simple speech, flame 

Clothed in the commonest phrases 
Bent merely, as light bending 


In water, and shaking. Such 
As it is. Lips mouthing vowels 
In a vacuum, as in a silent film 


Not empty rather unheard speech 


Caught at the distance between 
Two minds, talking because it i 

Easy to talk. Nothing is 

Given but the forms. They have seen 


The clothes without the emperor! 
Deceived by fleas. they see flesh 
Under the shirt, blood rushing 


Inside the sleeves and out of the collar 


Two Poems 
(With Illustrations ) 
By SHIRLEY ELIASON 
THE GAME OF CHESS 


The pageantry of openings, pawns for valor, 
You cigarette the room, no game to whistle 
Fill files quietly in proper order. 


I often play to rush a rook to castle 
Offensive defense. —Oh go hang that laufer 
Paris-jester, bishop. Kiss. So facile 


Niemzowitsch smiles; mad too eager offer 
To heal the record kept for keeps or keeping. 
Some Chinese-painting: chess. —Byzantine coffer. 


On guard. Some brandy? Go. Put off that beating 
That drumming and that twitching on your laces 
Admit the gambit poked a Petroff sleeping. 


Would losing make a witch of your embraces? 
-I play to be together, not for laughter. 
—Not mate, but check your king here, on these places 


Do not consider this the only after. 

To squares the floor, your face shot up to ceiling 
Run wildly into out run running faster 
All clown your cloak, the game has gone to feeling. 
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TO 


\ VETERAN, A PAINTER, DEAD AT TWENTY-FOUR 


I came to mourn and had my own lament 
Knew not the place the ritual; the rest 


They kissed the cross, bowed down to you they bent. 


Returned to die, in thirteen stripes you went 
In hands our candles bloomed, our sorrows blest 


[ came to mourn and had my own lament 


And no one told me what the chanting meant 
In blasphemy their elegy addressed 


They kissed the cross, bowed down to you they bent. 


They told you not to drink your discontent 
You painted like a god who could protest 


I came to mourn and had my own lament 


By night you drank to keep the sacrament 


And screamed the litany they all confessed 


They kissed the cross. bowed down to vou thev bent. 


It was not wise to be so innocent 
For come I could not leave your wilderness 
I came to mourn and had my own lament 


I kissed the cross, bowed down to vou I bent. 
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Nobody ’s Front Porch 
By RELLA LOSSY 


It was nobody's front porch: 

no one could use it, 

there was no partition 

to the scaly floor that was no floor 

that hung above the building 

like a bird poising excrement, 

that let the dead-topped tree 

release a squirrel from the city’s cans 

to gather drippings in the dent of drain-water. 
And the families who sat there, 

separately, close to the sky, not knowing 

that there was a sky, 

back-grounded by the blaring sound of voices 

in the house of men who had so many days to kill, 
were no one’s families. 

Nobody knew there were two families 

that shared the dignity of chairs 

over a playground of communication, 

over the marriage of man to his era. 

And even when they squeezed the dead tree out 
and covered up the hole with stone, and painted 
yearly on the porch, and swept mistaken leaves 
back into the wind, 


there was no recognition. 
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Mexico and the English Novelist 


By GEORGE WOODCOCK 


‘And this is how i sometimes think of myself,” says the leading 
character in Malcolm Lowry’s novel, Under the Volcano, “as a great 
explorer who has discovered some extraordinary land from which 
he can never return to give his knowledge to the world; but the 
name of this land is hell. It is not Mexico of course but in the heart.” 
Mexico is the scene of Lowry’s Websterian novel, and the land's 
grotesque and exotic symbolism provides the setting in which the 
hero’s life moves with an almost mechanical momentum towards 
the doom his own nature has mapped out for him. For, though 
Geoffrey Firmin dies at the hands of Mexican murderers, he is not 
really killed by Mexico; his own weaknesses destroy him, and Mex 
ico is merely the willing accomplice. 

Lowry gathered in Mexico the experiences that suggested Under 
the Volcano, and wrote it in Canada, but by origin and education 
he is English, and I have opened this essay with a quotation from 
his book because it is a recent example of that peculiar réle which 
the Mexican myth has played in English writing since the first 
world war. Under the Volcano was published in 1947, but it follows 
in a tradition shared by some of the most significant English writers 
of the Twenties and Thirties. D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley 
Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene all made journeys into Mexico 
during these decades, and for all except Waugh the books that re 
sulted from their travels were among the most important in their 
literary careers. Lawrence, Huxley and Greene wrote valuable ac 
counts of their experiences, but they also supplemented these direct 
descriptions by novels — Lawrence’s The Plumed Serpent, Huxley's 
Eyeless in Gaza and Greene’s The Power and the Glory — which 
are crucial self-revelations. 

The reader who has not visited Mexico tends often to accept the 
pictures which these writers evoke as the actuality of Mexican exist 
tence, par’ ularly since their attitudes are not mutually incom 


patible. The Indians whom Lawrence represents as living the de 
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personalised existence of blood and belly are the obverse of 
Greene’s rationalist fanatics, hunting the faithful into the holes and 
corners of fugitive terror. Huxley's vision of the mindless aridity of 
primitive living forms another circle in the same Inferno, and ail 
three views fit into that legend of Mexico as the land of hatred and 
violence which is encapsuled for Europeans in the story of Maxi 
milian and Carlotta, that tragedy of enlightened good-will ce 
stroyed in the maelstrom of political passions. 

Of course, this legend has more than one thread of truth, for 
there are so many striking examples of the inhumanity of Mexican 
man to man that the co-existence of a kindlier way of living is often 
hard to imagine. The hearts ripped out in honour of Huitzilopochtli, 
the Indians worked to death by the conquistadores, the battles and 
firing squads and pistoleros of a century of civil strife, the grisly 
rituals of the bullring and the bloody self-mortifications of the flag 
ellant cults they are so easily conceived as the elements of an 
all-enveloping web of cruelty and death. 

Yet Mexican life has not been exclusively dominated by these 
negative factors. Other tribes than the Aztecs were gentler in their 
religion, the excesses of the colonists were mitigated by priests like 
Las Casas and Quiroga, and the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
turies were characterised by a peace that flowered in the fine 
churches of colonial Mexico. Even the revolutionary wars were less 
destructive of life than those of Russia and Spain. 

Why, then, should the turbulence of Mexican history, which can 
hardly compete with the European record of mutual destruction 
since 1914, so forcibly strike the imaginations, not only of those who 
have seen the country only through books and films, but also of 
those English writers who went there to observe for themselves? 
Why are their portrayals distorted to an extent beyond the normal 
scope of imaginative license? The answer, I think, is to be found in 
a peculiar collaboration between the traveller and the land itself. 

For there is no doubt that in Mexico the elementary facts of 
existence are more urgently important and more evident than in 
countries with a higher material standard of life. A traveller with 
the minimum of perception will soon realise how much more thickly 
American and European life has been cushioned from primitive 
hardships. Sanitation, division of labour, the proliferation of services 
and regulations, the tendency to minimise the implications of such 
life crises as puberty, old age and death — certainly all these factors 
tend to make life more physically healthy and, for the most part, 
more easy than life in an archaic society. But whether it is mentally 
healthier is another matter, for the most civilised people have lost 
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the person of Calamy, to turn away from the cult of pleasure and 
the entertainments of the intellect, in the direction of an intro 
spective exploration of the self. “What one may find there is so im 
portant that it’s almost a matter of life and death to undertake the 
search.” The search, for Huxley, was to be postponed, largely 
through his meeting with Lawrence, who in 1929 remarked that 
“only half a man... a sort of precocious adolescent” was writing 
Huxle ‘y's books and proceeded to try and make his friend whole by 
indoctrinating him with his own vitalistic quasi-philosophy. Mark 
Rampion, Lawrence personified is one of the few characters to 
emerge relatively unscathed from Huxley's fourth novel, Point 
Counter Point; his doctrine departs from the tentative mysticism of 

Calamy’s yearnings in the direction of a cult of primitive nature 
of the instinctual rejection of spiritual and intellectual values (for 
though Lawrence rejected the soul and at times accepted the spirit 
his peculiar mysique can hardly be accepted as spiritual in any 
ordinary sense ). 

In Brave New World Huxley followed this trend to its logical 
end. The novel was a satire on the trave sty and deflation of life that 
might come if unmitigated hedonism triumphe d. Against it, he saw 
salvation only in accepting, with all its disadvantages, the pagan 
primitiveness of the Indians surviving in New Mexico, which had 
been turned into a reservation where the living past could be pre- 
served and isolated for the edification of scientists. Huxley had not 
at this time seen the life of the Indians at first hand, and he was 
presumably drawing largely on Lawrence's rhapsodic descriptions 
of the Hopis in Mornings in Mexico. 

It was the year after the public ation of Brave New World that 
brought Huxley, traveling via Guatemala, into Mexico. The ex- 
perience cured him of his feeling for the uncivilised life. As a highly 
refined individual, he found Indian and semi-Indian Mexico so far 
removed from his own view of good living that he was impelled to 
reject it almost at sight. The essential superficiality of his vision of 
rural Mexico can be seen from this passage in Beyond the Mexique 
Bay; he is describing the Zapotec village of Miahuatlan in the state 
of Oaxaca. 


“The scene, as it reveals itself to the wandering spectator, is typical 
a standard Southern Mexican back-cloth. At the centre of things lies the 
great desert of a glaring plaza, with tortoise-eyed Indian women sitting 
in the dust, each with her three pimientos, her nine bananas, her half- 
dozen of tomatoes, arranged in geometrical patterns on the ground before 
her. Above the market towers the vast church, hopelessly dilapidated 


and shored up against irremediable collapse by a prec irious structure of 
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human being, it must be quite a pleasant pla e to live in jut if you 
happen to have come within sniffing distance of the transcendental lilies 
yw unspeakably de pressing.” 

Perhaps the most significant point about this passage is the re 
peated likening of Indian eyes to those of lower forms of life — tos 
toises and reptiles in general. That “reptilian glitter’ has become 
something of a cliché in describing Mexican Indians, but, though 
I have traveled among the Zapotecs in the area Huxley discusses 
I have never been able to see in their eyes anything more unusual 
than those varying degrees of warmth and hardness one encounters 
in any other dark-eyed people. But such descriptions are useful to 
observers who find the Indian way of living so alien that they do 
not wish to enquire deeply into it. The Indians have reptilian eyes 
and can thus be dismissed as a lower breed which lives by instinct 
and whose existence, in all its frightening foreignness, can be ig 
nored by those who, like Huxley, find the lilies (the choice of this 
aesthetic symbol of the ‘80s is again interesting) of western culture 
indispensible for their happiness. I do not criticize Huxley's desire 
to retain these flowers of civilisation, and I agree with him when he 
says, later on, “The attempt to return to primitiveness is both im 
practical and, I believe, wrong.” But it remains true that, if he had 
looked a little more deeply into Miahuatlan life, he would have 
found that its Indians are not in fact caught in a circle of “day-to 
day animal living’. The Zapotecs, even today, have a high con 
sciousness of their lonz tradition, a rich ceremonial life, and a piety 
which, though it may inte rpret the spiritual differe ntly from Huxley 
nevertheless raises their existence into something much higher and 
more meaningful than the merely animal 


This rejection of Mexican Indian life on the basis of a uperficial 
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judgment exposes the dilettantish character of Huxley's past flirta 
tion with primitivism. He liked the idea when he heard Lawrence 
preaching it, and gathered it quickly into his intellectual Pantheon, 
but the sight of something even approaching the primitive life (for 
the semi-hispanicised Zapotecs can hardly be regarded as true 
primitives in the manner of the Eskimos or the Trobrianders) was 
so disturbing to him that he recoiled with violence. Viltalism, he 
decided, was as poor a solution as hedonism had been, and Mexico 
flung him back to the path Calamy had begun to explore eight 
years before. 

The first fruit of this change was Eyeless in Gaza, published in 
1936, but written in the months after Huxley's return to Europe 
Here, his primitivist interlude is skipped, and the novel deals with 
the conversion of Anthony Beavis, a cold hedonist who sought to 
evade the responsibilities of all human contacts in the search for 
dispassionate sensation, into a pacifist dominated by a mystical 
belief in the unity of being. That Beavis’s conversion is meant as 
autobiographical is indicated by some close parallels between Hux- 
ley’s actual experiences in Mexico and those Beavis undergoes in 
the novel. Beavis, having been shocked by a traumatic experience 
during a love affair into a realisation of the falseness of his past 
hedonism, is carried off to Mexico by his friend Mark Staithes to 
take part in a revolutionary enterprise. They land in Panama, as 
Huxley did, and enter Mexico at a seacoast village called Puerto 
San Felipe, which strikingly resembles the real Puerto Angel where 
the traveler of Beyond the Mexique Bay landed. rhey follow the 
Huxleyan itinerary by going to a finca in the hills of Oaxaca, and 
then the novelist’s fancy takes over, Staithes is incapacitated by a 
leg injury which providentially prevents the travelers from taking 
part in the doomed pronunciamento, and they are rescued by a peri 
patetic anthropologist who is also the first of — tedious prophe ts 
of the mystic gospel who feature in all Huxley's later novels except 
Ape and Essence. It is Miller, the anthropologist who converts 
Beavis to pacifism and sets him on a path parallel to that which 
Huxley took in Ends and Means and The Perennial Philosophy. 

It is evident that, by showing Huxley how repellent to his nature 
a guna primitive way of living could be, Mexico revealed to him 
the claims of a view of life based on re sponsibility and love between 
human beings. It is also true that later, as D. S. Savage has pointed 
out, his mysticism turned towards a denial of the individual in the 
“unity of all being,” in the “dark peace, immeasurably deep”; this 
denial is prefigured but not consummated in Eyeless in Gaza. In 
that further transition Mexico can hardly be said to have played a 
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part, an | we can only point to its share in that moment of revelation 
which brought to the surface the springs of warm humanity that in 


the past had been overlaid by the negations of Huxley's hedonism 
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radical testing of his idea of the need for returning to the primi 
tive. From his letters, from parts of The Plumed Serpent, and trom 
Witter Bynner’s recent des¢ ription of Lawrences Mexican stay 
Journey with Genius, 1953), it seems clear that, ce spite moments 
of delight, particularly in Oaxaca, he found the country hostile and 
the Indians almost impervious to his nervous attempts at human 
contact. Even in Mornings in Mexico, the book that records most 


pleasure in the country, he shows his distress at the way the Zapo 


te« round Oaxaca seemed to treat him a n intruder whenever 
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like him, he regarded as an exception to the general run of Indians 
(here he describes them, not as reptilian, but again in inhuman 
terms, “with their black eyes like flints, and their stiff little bodies 
as taut and as keen as knives of obsidian,” adding the warning that 
summarises all his own fears — “Take care they don't rip you up!”). 
The houseboy, Rosalino, unlike the Indians of The Plumed Serpent, 
is a sharply defined individual, and in describing him Lawrence's 
intuition caught a glimpse of Indian life which is a good deal more 
true than most of what he wrote in The Plumed Serpent. “Not to be 
caught! Not to be caught! It must have been the prevailing motive 
of Indian-Mexico life since long before Montezuma marched his 
prisoners to sacrifice.” Like peasants everywhere, the Indian in 
Mexico has always found himself fighting his guerrilla struggle of 
evasion and occasional violence against the authorities, the land- 
lords, the generals, the catrin the city man with his cocksure 
ideas about life, and in this struggle the Indian becomes far more of 
an individual than his detractors are inclined to admit. The import 
ant anthropological studies of Indian villages, such as Beals on the 
Tarascans of Cheran, Redfield on the Aztecs of Tepoztlan. Parsons 
on the Zapotecs of Mitla, reveal a marked sense of individuality 
among the people they discuss, and show very little that would sup 
port Lawrence's ideas of the “primeval assertion’ that Kate in The 
Plumed Serpent felt among the Chapalan Aztecs, “the assertion that 
swept away all individualism and left her immersed, drowned in 
the grand sea of the living blood, in immediate contact with all 
these men and all these women.” 

Contact with the Indian world in fact precipitated Lawrence into 
a vast inner conflict. He hated this world at sight, and yet he be- 
lieved — believed more than the facts justified — that here was the 
primeval life of the blood which he had always been preaching. 
With all the horror and cruelty that it held for him, he still had to 
accept it, for the conflict Kate experiences was Lawrence's own. 


“Kate was at once attracted and repelled. She was attracted, almost 
fascinated by the strange nuclear power of the men in the circle. It was 
like a darkly glowing, vivid nucleus of new life. Repellent the strange 
heaviness, the sinking of the spirit into the earth, like dark water. Re- 
pellent the silent, dense opposition to the pale-faced spiritual direction. 

“Yet here and here alone, it seemed to her, life burned with a deep 
new fire. The rest of life, as she knew it, seemed wan, bleached and 
sterile. The pallid wanness and weariness of her world! And here, the 
dark, ruddy figures in the glare of a torch, like the centre of the ever 
lasting fire, surely this was a new kindling of mankind! 

“She knew it was so. Yet she preferred to be on the fringe, sufficiently 
out of contact. She could not bear to come into actual contact.” 
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In the event, Lawrence could bear even less than Kate to “come 
into actual contact”. Not only did he depart from Mexico, and 
never return, but it is significant that he never again traveled 
among primitive people in the hope of finding the good life. Nor 
was his retreat physical merely. It appears also in literary terms for 
Lawrence realised that, however hard he might struggle to sub 
ordinate his civilised self, in the person of Kate, to the savage forces 
of the natural man, the struggle would be worth nothing if it merely 
reached primitiveness as he had seen it in real life. Hence the 
raising of the latter part of The Plumed Serpent into the absurd 
harade of Ramon's attempt to revive the cult of the old gods a 
fantasy with no relation to Mexican reality in which Indianist move 
ments have always been subordinated to the interests of political 
demagogues. It was only by passing into such a pseudo-allegorical 
realm that Lawrence was able, in the Hymns of Quetzalcoatl, to 
give his vitalist creed its most eloquent expression. And even here 
the most sharply marked passages suggest that the struggle for 
salvation, even in Lawrencian terms, is to be found, not in any gen 
eral movement back to the primeval, but in an inner revolution of 
each man for himself. 


“So tell the men I am coming to, {he makes Quetzalcoatl say] 

To make themselves clean, inside and out, 

To roll the grave-stone off their souls, from the cave of thei: 
bellies. 

To prepare to be men.” 


In one sense, the Mexican interlude may be said to have ended 
Lawrence's round of exile. What he saw there was not something 
that really existed, but his own inner situation in all its extremity. 
Now it was no longer necessary for him to seek the solution of his 
problems in restless wandering, and the only major book he wrote 
after The Plumed Serpent, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, returned sym 
bolically to his native countryside of the English Midlands, and 
found its source of life, not in the mass mingling of blood, but in 
the individual self of a man of his own origins. Mexico had sent his 
thoughts homewards and, by implication, inwards. 


4 


In Graham Greene's novels there has been one consistent theme 
the study on various levels — psychological, social and theological 
of the struggle between evil and good in the human world. The 


internecine wars of gangsters, the hunted lives of murderers, revolu- 
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tionaries and persecuted priests, the troubled consciences of adult- 
erers and of men carrying out ambiguous duties — these have 
merely provided the situations in which this single struggle might 
be observed and recorded. But, though in this sense the underlying 
theme of all Greene’s books is the same, his treatment has varied 
during the quarter of a century since his first novel, The Man With 
in, was published. 

Yet even in this variety one symbol is constant that of the 
journey, giving progression to the central theme. The hunted man 
flees through the world towards his fate; the exile lives out the im 
plications of a past flight from his native land, the source of child- 
hood and innocence. Appropriately, the two major journeys of 
Greene's life, to Africa (described in Journey without Maps) and 
Mexico (described in The Lawless Roads), have been much more 
than sightseeing tours to strange lands. Each has represented a 
stage in an inner journey of awareness, in the writer's comprehen 
ion of the universal battle for the soul of man. 

In Africa, where he found a charm in the childlike aspects of 
primitive existence, Greene was also conscious of an atmosphere of 
evil immanent and powerful. And yet, returning from this ancient 
childhood of terror and dirt, he found the civilised world alive with 
a more active wickedness; the “sense of supernatural evil” was re 
placed by the “small human viciousness” which spreads to embrace 
a world in war. And the novels written after Journey Without Maps 
differ profoundly from Greene’s early fiction, which dealt in terms 
of human relationships and moralities, of loyalties between men, of 
struggles in the natural world. Christian belief now becomes a more 
explicit element. We are introduced to frankly theological concep 
tions of grace and damnation. Good and evil become three-dimen 
sional since they can no longer be considered by merely human 
standards of right and wrong. “You can’t conceive, my child,” says 
the old priest in Brighton Rock, “nor can | or anyone the 
appalling . . . strangeness of the mercy of God.” Yet, despite the 
priest's statement, Brighton Rock impresses one mostly as a formid 
able picture of the jungle of evil that flourishes in a Christian 
society, and of its triumph in the heart of the adolescent gangste: 
whose choice of damnation is the core of the book. 

If his African journey made Green conscious of the weight of the 
spiritual evil that hangs over the Christian world, his journey into 
Mexico gave him a renewed apprehension of the abundance of 
divine grace. The object of his journey, which took place in 1935 
was to investigate the relationship between the Catholic Church 


and the Mexican state. During the 1920's, the conflict between thes« 
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two collective bodies had resulted in a suppression of religious 
activities by President Calles. Churches were closed down, and of 
the many pric sts who carried out their functions in secret, a few 
were shot. The Church thrived on their martyrdom 

In recent years the pressure on Mexican ¢ itholics has been re 
moved, but in 1938 there was still enough insecurity and furtiveness 
about religious life to give Greene the sense of a return to the days 
of the catacombs. His Catholicism has always been of a liberal kind 
ind he has frequently thought in terms of the revolutionary impulse 
of early Christianity. He was therefore fascinated to see the church 
him the faults of 
ts past were — «<1 out by the devotion of those idealistic individu 


operatin Y as al unde rground conspirac Y, an | tor 


alists who had ke ‘pt communications open during the darkest perse 
cutions. He saw not merely a conflict of beliefs, but also a fight for 
the individual conscience against the regimentation of the State 
{nd thus for him Mexico became an epitome of the world-wide 


struggle between good and evil. 


“The struggle is all of a piece of course; it is engaged everywhere in 
the same subterranean struggle, lying like a tiny neutral state with whom 
no one ever observes their treaties between the two eternitics of pain 
and God knows the opposite of pain, not us. It is a Belgium fought 
over by friend and enemy alike; there is no peace anywhere where there 
is human life; but there are, I told myself, quiet and active sectors of the 
line. Russia, Spain, Mexico there's no fraternisation on Christmas 
morning in those parts The horror may be the same, it is an intrinsic 
part of human life in every place; it attacks you in the Strand or the 
tropics; but where the eagles are gathered together, it is not unnatural 
to expect to find the Son of Man as well 


The Lawless Roads inevitably shows a biased outlook, for, as 

i friend of the persecuted minority, Greene developed an intense 
dislike of Mexico which tinged the whole of his account of the 
country. Yet, however unpleasant he may have found it, Mexico 
gave him a new faith in the tenacity of the forces of good. He heard 
the story of a drunken priest, the kind of man who would normally 
be despised as a discredit to the church, who had continued to 
propagate his faith for many months while he fled from hiding 
place to hiding place. In this story Greene saw a parable of how 
grace can be transmitted even by a man whose character appears 
unworthy; it became the inspiration for his finest novel, The Power 
and the Glory, in which the priest eventually esc aped over the 
border into a state where he would be safe, and then returned to his 
death in response to a call to administer the sacrament to a dying 
man. 
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The conclusion of The Power and the Glory — and the lesson 
Mexico revealed to Greene — seems to be that within man himself 
evil and good must always be intermingled and that the least likely 
man may become the agent of God's will, bringing good among 
mankind. The implications of this view are immense, and they are 
summarised in the priest's remark to the police lieutenant who 
caught him: 


“I don't know a thing about the mercy of God: I don't know how 
awful the human heart looks to Him. But I do know this — that if there’s 
ever been a man in this state damned then I'll be damned too. I wouldn't 
want it to be any different. I just want justice, that’s all.” 


These words seem to suggest that man, compound of good and 
evil, can still attain grace, and that no individual is certain of dam 
nation. It is a theme followed consistently, though never so brilliant 
ly, in Greene’s more recent novels. 


5. 


In this essay I have suggested that Lawrence, Huxley and Greene 
all saw their own problems and those of their world epitomised in 
Mexico, and wrote books in which its landscape became a terrain 
fought over by their deepest fears and hopes. The same is true of 
that moving study in damnation, Malcolm Lowry’s Under the Vol- 
cano. But these writers all belong to a single generation; between 
Lawrence and Lowry lies less than thirty years of age. They all 
came to maturity during or after the first world war, and it is not 
surprising that, haunted by the memory of that cataclysmic event 
and conscious of the shadow of its successor, they should have 
turned for a microcosmic view of the world’s condition to a country 
that for Europeans was almost a symbol of violence. All of them 
were propagandists, and they sought a scene in which their sense 
of social evil could be dramatised and a promise of salvation in- 
dicated. Mexico became a screen on which they saw not only their 
world but also themselves projected — or rather, perhaps, a mirror 
which for them showed not its real substance, but the image of their 
own concerns, a mirror that in each case revealed a climactic truth. 
“Mexico is a state of mind,” says Greene; as he and his contempor 
aries described it, Mexico became the state of mind of its observers 
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Activist Miliciano 
BY SHERRY MANGAN 


As he felt the wall against his back and against 

the back of his head, he suddenly thought: The glint 
of sun I see on those rifles is the last 

glint of sun I shall see on rifles or 

on anything else. 


The thought 
seemed to him too personal for this moment, 
which, with three hundred others coming 
after him, the counteroffensive broken, and the loss 
of four towns, was more than merely individual. 
But he was no theoretician, had no last words, and even 
when he heard the snick of the bolts clicking 
into place, all he could think was: 
I did the best I could. So it’s all right. But 
after a life at it, it’s hard not to be here 
to see how it all came out. 


(( INTRI BUTC RS ELDER OLSON is a well-known poet 
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The Asylum 
By THEODORE HOLMES 


We are both here; the mad and the especially sane. 

We have both been too fond of walking in the world’s flower beds 

Where our heels, too often backing off the path 

Could not feel the thin stalks caving beneath them. 

Here, where the green lawns are spread like the touch of flesh 

And the watered flower boxes in bloom under the first floor 
windows 

Cive hints of the wedding of the cultivated and the silent tower of 
brick, 

The city pays for our keep as it does for defense or for health. 

Who but the community should pay for the community's health? 

At some time, long ago, w e fought be sing led from our beds to the 
city square 

And there being put up for auction between the horses and the hay 

As often, at first, an unused harem girl will object 

To the touch of the Sultan’s fat and boyish fingers. 


I no longer see the bars; their shadow has passed within me 

And, like the second spacing on an old clock put away as bric-a 
brac, 

Has fallen among the steep crags of places to which I am no longer 
blind. 

The blue sky, the picture of it that they have hung on my wall, 

Seems like the shade the couple that moved in when I was a boy 

Used to keep drawn in the back upstairs room of the house next 
door; 

That I wondered at until I was old and indecent, — and leaned 

We never entered a house that wasn’t our own. 

In the room a loose fitting sizzles with the steam that escapes 

The piping that forms within the walls the net that keeps us warm. 

It sprinkles on the carpet, wrinkled just as a bed might be 

On which someone has just gotten up from a short nap, the pattern- 
bouquets of a flower 

That draws in for its breath the dust, and keeps the floor clean. 


Three times a day the kitchen cracks our lips with its kiss- 
Food wheeled up from below on a steam-table and slid beneath 
our doors; 
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The mad are not ones to be saved by their appetites, and so I 
nibble 

While waiting for the whiskered ones to reach in beneath my door 
with their tails. 

Not ever having seen them, I call them just for fun, symbol and 
truth 

Never knowing which is which, and as the uninvited guests 

Who finish my meal outside my door. Poets are the algebraists of 
emotion 

And poetry, the demonstration of an answer. The people we know 
come to visit 

And bring books, or candy wrapped in paper; books [I can still 
imagine 

Cradling in my arms as a schoolboy toward my numb and crumb- 
ling head 

As there lie also, in a woman’s arms at night, the necessary, other 
facts 

For which a lover pays: we sell our bodies to keep our souls alive 

As we would take the flower from a broken stem for our buttonhole 


Here, at this height, the earth seems like powder it has so fallen 
away 

To the vague suggestion of bloom in a girl's face; 

Until at those times, when undressing, we touch the fingers to the 
flesh. 

At those times we feel that life is honest: its laws have remained 
unaltered — 

The earth, water, the sky, and a seed; — it is the old oak 

Still supporting every reach it ever tried; populating the sky; 

Prodding toward the water over which our daily lives may be the 
earth; — 

In the aspiration of the leaf is the wisdom of the root. Here at night, 
undressed, 

We can lean out the cabin window of ourelves and see, among the 
stumps, 

The white moon on an open well; of my thoughts I am 

Always a mufflered skater out alone on a large lake 

Writing huge propositions on a puddle in the hand, — under the 
freezing sky, 

As if it were someone taking a first cold look at unguessed knowl 
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A Cock By € thagall 
By JOSEPHINE SAUNDERS 


This cock’s plumage 

is a bunch of flowers. 

His feathers, foliage; 

his tail, a bouquet: 

he floats tip-tilted in a violet sky; 
a lunar creature 

unconcerned with day, 
surrounded by congenial company, 
(objects that coexist nocturnally, ) 
lovers, and candles, 


dancers, and the lemon moon. 


Snake 
By HELMUT BONHEIM 


The yellow venom between his eyes 
two frosted windows mullioned by a beak 
lies in the cavity where he is wise. 


No other weapon lets him speak 
except the stealth with which he 
lightly prongs his underbrushes. 


Poison and torpor make him free: 
if the red-tongued hound of a dream crushes 


him under claw, he wakes no less dull. 
A slave, a reflex, he has no ambitions: 


through the bitter honey of his skull 


there climbs no network, there are no partitions. 
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Arcturus 
By EVAN 5S CONNELI } RR 


Verweile doch, du bist so schon. 

Linger awhile, thou art so fair. 

Goethe 

rHE CHILDREN, OTTO AND DONNA, have been allowed to stay up late 

this evening in order to see the company. Now with faces be 

witched they sit on the carpet in front of the fireplace, their pajama 

clad legs straight out in front of them and the tails of their bath 

robes trailing behind so that they look somewhat like the sorceérer's 
apprentice. 

Outside the wind is blowing and every once in a while the 
window panes turn white, then the wind veers and the snow must 
go along with it. Automobile horns sound quite distant even when 
close by. Aside from the hissing, sputtering logs which are growing 
black in the fire and the alluring noises of the kitchen the most 
noticeable sound is a melancholy humming from the front door 
Otto and Donna are convinced a ghost makes this dreadful wailing 
and no amount of explanation can disprove it. Their father has 
lifted them up one after the other so that they can see it is only a 
piece of tin weather stripping that vibrates when the wind comes 
from a certain direction, and they have felt a draft when this hap 
pens, but their eyes are dubious: wind and metal are all very well 
but the noise is made by a ghost. It is a terrible sound, as no one 
can deny, and upon hearing it Otto shivers so deliciously that his 
little sister must also shiver. 

“What does company look like?” he inquires without lifting his 
gaze from the burning logs. And is told that company will be a 
gentleman named Mr. Kirk. Otto considers this for a long 
wiggling his feet and rubbing his nose which has begun to itch from 
the heat. 


Is he coming to our house? 


time 


Otto’s father does not answer. Lost in meditation he sits 
appointed chair beside the bookcase. 


Presently Otto sniffles and wishes to know why the man is 
coming here. 


in his 


“To visit with your mother.’ 








A cloud of snowflakes leaps to the window as if to see what is 
going on inside but is frightened away by the weather stripping. 
How warm the living room is! Donna yawns, and since whatever 
one does the other must also do, her brother manages an even larger 
yawn. The difference is in what follows: Donna being a woman 
does not mind succumbing, and filled with security she begins to 
lean against Otto, but he is convinced that sleep is his enemy and 
so he remains bolt upright with a stupidly militant expression that 
tends to weaken only after his eyes have shut. Though his enemy 
is a colossal one he accepts without concern the additional burden 
of his infant sister. 

“Why?” he asks, and looks startled by his own voice. It is doubt- 
ful he can now remember what he wishes to know, but why is 
always a good solid question and sure to get some kind of response. 

“Because your mother wrote him a letter and begged him to come 
see her.” 

Again follows a silence. The clock on the mantel ticks away while 
the good logs crackle and the coals hiss whenever the sap drips 
down upon them. Otto is remotely troubled. For several weeks he 
has sensed that something is wrong in the house but he cannot find 
out what. His mother does not seem to know, nor does the cook 
who usually knows everything. Otto has about concluded the nurse 
is to blame, therefore he does whatever she tells him not to do. 
Sometimes he finds it necessary to look at his father, or to sit on his 
lap; there, although they may not speak to one another, he feels 
more confident. He is jealous of this position and should Donna 
attempt to share in it he is prone to fend her off until orders come 
from above. 

In regard to this evening, Otto has already gotten what he 
wanted. He does not really care about Mr. Kirk because the value 
of a visitor lies simply in the uses to which Otto can put him, 
whether it be staying up late or eating an extra sweet. All at once 
Donna topples luxuriously into his lap. His hand comes to rest on 
her tiny birdlike shoulder, but through convenience only; at the 
moment he is careless of the virgin beauty, her grace does not 
intrigue him, nor does he realize how this tableau has touched the 
heart of his father across the room. Somberly Otto frowns into the 
fire, almost adult he is in the strength of such concentration, though 
one could not tell whether he is mulling over the past or the future. 
Perhaps if the truth were known he is only seeing how long he can 
roast his feet which are practically touching a log. 

“Is he coming tonight?” Otto knows full well this is a foolish 
question, but there lurks the fear that if he does not show a pro- 
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found and tenacious interest in the whole business he will be sent 
to bed. 

With ominous significance his father demands: “Why do you 
think you two are up this late?’ 

Otto stares harder than ever into the fire. It is important now 
that he think up something to change the subject in a hurry. He 
yawns again, and discovers that he is lying down. He sits up. He 
inquires plaintively if he may have the drumstick on Christmas 

His father does not reply, nor even hears, but gazes at the carpet 
with a faraway expression somewhere between misery and resigna 
tion and does not even know he has been spoken to by the cook 
until she firmly calls him by name: 

“Mr. Muhlbach!” 

He starts up, somewhat embarrassed. Cook wishes to know at 
what time the guest will be arriving. Muhlbach subsides a little, 
takes a sip from a tumbler of brandy, and is vague. “Ah. . . we 
don’t know exactly. Soon, I hope. Is there anything you want?” 

But there is nothing; she has finished all preparation for the 
dinner and now is simply anxious for fear that one delicacy or 
another may lose its flavor from so much waiting. She looks at the 
children on the « carpet before the fireplace. Otto catches this look 
he reads in cook’s stern face the thought that if she were their 
mother she would have them in bed; instantly he looks away trom 
her and sits quite still in hopes that both his father and the cook 
will forget he is even there. Seconds pass. Nothing is said. Cook 
returns to the kitchen with an air of disgust 

Now the suburban living room is tranquil once again, much more 
so than it was two hours ago. At that time there were tears and 
reprimands and bitter injustice, or so the participants think. Otto 
especially felt himself abused; he was the object of an overwhelm 
ing lecture. He did not comprehend too much of it but there could 
be no mistake about who was in disgrace, therefore he rolled over 
onto his stomach and began to sob. Surely this would restore him to 
the family circle. No one, he thought, could refuse to comfort such 
a small boy. It was a fine performance and failed only because he 
peeked up to see its effect; at this he was suddenly plucked from 
the floor by one foot. He hung upside down for a while, gravely in 
sulted, but found it impossible to weep effectively when the tears 
streamed up his forehead, so after a fit of coughing and bellowing 
he was lowered to the carpet. On his head, to be sure, but down at 
any rate, and for some time after he occupied himself with the 
hiccups. He still believes that his punishment was not only too 


stringent but too prompt; one appreciates a few moments in which 
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to enjoy the fruit of one’s evil-doing. Furthermore all he did was 
to take a stuffed giraffe from his sister. It is true the giraffe be 
longed to him, the trouble came about because he had not thought 
of playing with the giraffe until he discovered she had it and when 
he had wrung it away from her he put it on the table out of her 
reach. So, following the administration of justice, he was ordered 
to kiss his little sister on the lips, a penance he performs with mon 
ttrous apathy, after which the living room was turned into a manger 
for perhaps the twentieth time and the father magically trans 
formed himself into a savage dog, growling and snarling, keeping 
everything for himself. Donna and Otto are spellbound, so terrify 
ng is their father in the role of a dog. In fact he is so menacing and 
guards the cushions and pillows with such ferocity that the point 
of the fable is invariably lost. On occasion they have even requested 
him to be a dog so that they might admire his fangs and listen en- 
raptured to the dreadful growls. But perhaps they are learning, who 
can tell? 

Now the lesson is ended and, as usual, forgotten. The giraffe is 
clamped upside down beneath Donna's lower arm; it is fortunate 
in having such a flexible neck. She no longer cares that a visitor is 
on the way; she does not listen for the doorbell, nor does she antici- 
pate the excitement that is bound to follow. By firelight her hair 
seems a golden cobweb, an altogether proper crown. Blissfullv 
asleep she lies despite the fact that her pillow is one of Otto’s in 
hospitable knees. Barely parted and moist are the elfin lips, while 
her breath, as sweet as that of a pony, sometimes catches between 
them, perhaps betokening a marvelous dream. She cannot be true, 
Botticelli must have painted her. Her expression is utterly pious; 
no doubt she has forgotten her miniature crimes. One hopes she has 
not dwelt too hard upon those miniature punishments which fol- 
lowed. 

Now comes a stamping of feet just outside, an instant of silence 
and next the doorbell, dissonant and startling even when one ex 
pects it. Company is here! Otto is first to the door but there, over- 
come by shyness, allows his father to catch up and to open the door. 

Here is more company than expected. Kirk has brought along 
someone he introduces as Miss Dee Borowski, an exotic little 
creature not a very great deal larger than Otto although she is per 
haps eighteen. One knows instinctively that she is a dancer. She is 
lean and cadaverous as a greyhound, and her hair has been dyed 
so black that the highlights look blue. She draws it back with ut 
most severity, twists it into a knot, and what is left over follows 
her with a flagrant bounce. 
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They have entered the Muhlbach home, Sandy Kirk tall as a flag 
pole and a trifle too dignified as though he will be called upon to 
defend his camel's hair overcoat and pearl grey homburg. He has 
brought gifts: perfume for the woman he is to visit, its decantet 
1 crystaline spiral. For the master of the house something more sub- 
stantial, a bottle of high hard Portuguese wine. With a flourish and 
a mock bow he presents them both to Muhlbach. He apologizes for 
his lateness by a rather elaborate description of the traffic in the 
Hudson tube, and as if a further apology may bring a smile 
pardon to Muhlbach’s face he adds in an almost supplicating way 
that Borowski was late getting out of rehearsal. Immediately the 
dancer confesses that her part will be small; she is third paramour 

n a ballet production of Don Juan. Well, she is feral enough and 
“_ probably mean bad dreams for the young men in the audience 
but there is something ambivalent about her as though she has not 
quite decided what to make of her life. Her eyebrows, for example, 
do not grow from the bony ridge that protects the eye; someone has 
plucked the outer hairs and substituted theatre brows that resemble 
wings. She pauses beside the lamp and a shadow becomes visible 
high on her forehead — it has been shaved. Now she has decided to 
take off her new mink jacket; underneath is a lavender sweater 
that clearly intends to moult on the furniture, and a pair of frosty 
looking tailored slacks. Quite rococo she looks, and knows it too 
But to complete this ensemble she is carrying a book of philosophy. 

Replies Muhlbach, conscious that his own voice must be a mono 
tone: “My wife is upstairs. She will be down in a few moment: 
[his is our son and there asleep by the fire is Donna.” 

Kirk has been waiting for this introduction because he has pres 
ents for the children too. To Otto goes a queer little stick-and-ball 
affair, a game of some description. Otto receives the device without 
enthusiasm but minds his manners enough to say thank you. For 
Donna there is the most fragile, translucent doll ever seen. It is not 
meant for her to play with of course, being made of Dresden china 
not for years yet. Kirk places it on the mantel 

Miss Borowski has stooped a little so that she and young Otto 
look at one another as equals. Otto wishes to appear self-sufficient 
but despite himself he likes what he sees, then too she is consider 
ably more fragrant than his mother who always has an odor of 
medicine. He decides to accept the overture. They are friends in an 
instant and together, hand in hand, they go over to inspect Donna 
who has found the carpet no less agreeable than her brother's leg 
Otto does not object to anyone admiring his baby sister; there are 


times when he discovers himself seized by the desire to tickle her 
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ribs or her feet. He does not know this is love. So much the better, 
for if he knew he might stop. Nor is he unaware that she is the 
beauty of the house, though he takes comfort in the memory of her 
astonishing helplessness. He fails to understand why, despite his 
instructions, she cannot learn to put on her own shoes or even go to 
the toilet when necessary. 

Sandy Kirk meanwhile has been appraising the home and he has 
learned something: the supper table has been set. Only then does he 
recall the invitation was for supper. Unfortunately he and the 
dancer stopped to eat before coming over. Muhlbach hands him a 
cocktail which he accepts with a serene smile and waits to see if 
there will be a toast, but there is none. He notes that Borowski is 
giving the little boy a taste of her drink and he sees that Muhlbach 
frowns at this. 

Into the room, supported by a nurse, comes Joyce Muhlbach and 
the attention of everyone turns to her. She is unsmiling, clearly 
suffering deep pain. She is dressed but there is about her the look 
and the fetid odor of someone who has been in bedclothes all day. 
Her eyes are febrile, much too luminous. Straight across the room 
she moves, clutching the nurse’s elbow, until she is in front of the 
invited guest. Kirk, in the midst of tapping a foreign cigarette on 
the back of his wrist, seems paralyzed by the sight of her. Her 
husband turns around to the fire and begins to push at a log with 
his foot. And the dancer, who is holding Otto by the hand, stands 
flat-footed with the prearranged expression of one who has been 
told what to expect; even so her greedy stare indicates that she is 
fascinated by the sick woman’s appearance. 

Joyce now stands alone, and while looking up at Kirk she ad- 
dresses her son: “Isn't it about time for little boys to be in bed?” 

Otto assumes that nasal whine which he feels the best possible 
for all forms of protest, but he knows the end has come. Still a 
token argument is necessary. He knows they expect one. He reminds 
his mother that he has been given permission to stay up tonight; 
the fact that it was she who gave the permission seems not es- 
pecially cogent. With strangers present his pride forbids the wheed- 
ling and disgraceful clowning which is sometimes successful, so he 
is reduced to an obstinate monologue. His father picks up Donna 
who is quite unconscious; she could be dragged upstairs and would 
not know the difference. All of a sudden Otto gets up from the cor- 
ner where he has been stubbornly crouching since bed was men- 
tioned, and the churlish whine disappears. He owns a rifle. It is on 
the top shelf of the hall closet where he cannot reach it, all the same 
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it belongs to him, and if Miss Borowski has a fancy for rifles his 
father might bring it out. Otto has reasoned no further than this, 
indeed has done nothing but look crafty, when his father remarks 
that there will be no showing of the gun tonight. Otto instantly 
beseeches his mother whom he considers the more sympathetic, and 
while his back is turned he feels himself caught around the waist 
by that inexorable arm he knows so well. His head goes down, his 
feet go up, and thus robbed of dignity he vanishes for the night 

There follows one of those queer instants when everything be- 
comes awkward. Otto has taken away more than himself. Is it 
affectation that causes Dee Borowski to sit cross-legged on the 
floor? Time is running out on them all. 

Joyce begins: “Well, Sandy, I see you got here.’ 

The moments which follow are stark and cheerless de ‘spite the 
comfortable fire. A flippant answer could make things worse. One 
listens moodily to the poltergeist in the door. But Muhlbach re- 
enters to save them, re-enters briskly with a cocktail shaker and 
says, while filling the dancer's glass, “A month ago my father died.” 
And he proceeds to tell about the death of young Otto's grand 
father. Nothing about Muhlbach suggests the poet certainly not 
his business suit, not his dictaphonic sentences, least of all his 
treasury of clichés. His story unwinds like ticker tape, yet the 
visitors cannot listen hard enough. Even Borowski has forgotten 
the drama of herself, and if one should quietly ask her name she 
might reply without thinking that it is Deborah Burns 

And the urbane Sandy Kirk who has found his way around half 
the world, by this recital of degeneration and dissolution he drifts 
gradually into the past, into profound memories of his own. Unlike 
the ingénue, death is not unfamiliar to him, death is not something 
one mimes on cue; Kirk once or twice has seen it look him sharply 
in the eye and finds he does not care for that look. As the story 
progresses he begins to empathize with Muhlbach, he is gratified 
that this man does know some emotion, and he wonders less why 
Joyce married him. When he read her letter, read the sardonic 
description of her husband, he was astonished to perceive that 
beneath the surface she was utterly in love with the man, a man 
who until now has seemed to Kirk like a shadow on the water. He 
did not much want to come for this visit because he is afraid of 
Joyce. Their relationship never brought them any kind of fulfill- 
ment, never carried them to an ocean, as it were, but left them 
stranded in the backwash of lost opportunity. No matter how many 
years have since intervened she has had the freedom of his heart 
as now it seems he has had hers. Kirk has not been able to resolve 
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his feelings about Joyce; he was never able to place a little statue of 
her in his gallery as he does with other women. No, the letter put 
him ill at ease, he did not want to see her ever again but there was 
in her appeal such urgency that he could not refuse. However he 
has come prepared. He has thought everything out. He has brought 
along this terribly serious little ballerina for protection. He has 
only to say the magic word, that is, he need only mention ballet or 
the theatre and Dee Borowski will take over, destroying all intimacy 
without ever knowing what she has done. It is a shrewd device, one 
Sandy Kirk has used in other clumsy situations; all the same he 
knows that Joyce will not be deceived. 

Now Muhlbach, seated like the good merchant that he is, shaking 
up his trousers so as not to result in a bulge at the knee, continues 
in his oddly haunting style, telling how young Otto was invited to 
the sickroom but was not informed he would never see his grand 
father again. And they talked a little while, did the boy and the 
old gentleman who was dying; they talked solemnly about what 
Otto had been doing that afternoon. In company with two other 
neighborhood gangsters he had been digging up worms. At the end 
of this conversation Otto received a present all wrapped up in 
Christmas tissue, though Christmas had hardly come into sight. It 
turned out to be a primer of archaeology and while Otto held this 
book in his hands there beside the bed his grandfather sleepily 
explained that it was a book about the stars. After a momentary 
hesitation Otto thanked him. Muhlbach, standing on the other side 
of the deathbed, was carefully watching his son, and many times 
since that afternoon he has mulled over a very curious fact, the fact 
that Otto could recognize the word “archaeology” and knew its 
meaning. Indeed the book had been chosen for him because he had 
sounded interested in the subject, furthermore Otto has always had 
fewer qualms than a Turk about displaying his accomplishments. 
What restrained him from correcting his grandfather? It was a 
marvelous opportunity to show off. The father does not know for 
sure, but he does know that the boy is preparing to leave the world 
of childhood. 

And so Muhlbach, without understanding exactly why either of 
them did what they did, hurried out to buy his son a rifle. In a 
sporting goods store he handled the light guns one after another, 
slipped the bolt and examined the chamber, raised the sights, 
caressed the stock, and in fact could hardly contain his rapture, for 
he has always been in love with guns. To one side stood the clerk 
with arms folded and a mysterious nodding smile. “This is a .22 


+ hth y 


isn’t it?” Muhlbach asked, though naturally it was not a question 
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but a statement. However he bought no ammunition because even 
pride must genuflect to reason. 

From the bedroom comes the querulous voice of Otto who has 
been abandoned, and he wishes to know what they are talking 
about 

“Go to sleep!” orders his father. 

In the bedroom there is silence. 

Every few minutes the cook has peered out of the kitchen, not to 
see what is going on but to announce her impatience. She has al 
lowed the door to swing back and forth, she has rattled silverware 
and clinked glasses. She cannot figure out why people linger so 
long over a drink. She herself would drink it down and be done 
with the matter 

Kirk is now obliged to confess that both he and the dancer have 
eaten. Pretense would be impossible. He turns helplessly to Joyce 
with his apology and she feels a familiar annoyance: it is all so 
characteristic of him, the tardiness, the additional guest, the blithe 
lack of consideration. How well she remembers this selfish, provok 
ing man who means so much to her. She knows him with greater 
assurance than she can ever know her deliberate and, in fact, rather 
mystic husband. She remembers the many nights and the mornings 
with a tenderness she has never felt toward Muhlbach. Thus Sandy 
Kirk finds her appraising him and he glances uneasily toward her 
husband: Muhlbach is absorbed by the snow clinging to the 
windowpanes 

It is decided that the guests shall sit at the table and drink coffee 
while dinner is served the host and hostess; there is no other solu 
tion. And they will all have dessert together. The cook thinks this 
very queer and each time she is summoned to the dining room she 
manages a good bourgeois look at the ballerina 

Around the mahogany oval they sit for quite a long time, Muhl 
bach the only one with an appetite. Once Joyce Muhlbach lifts her 
feverish gaze to the ceiling because the children’s bedroom is just 
overhead and she has heard something too faint for anyone else, 
but it was not a significant noise and soon she resumes listening to 
Sandy Kirk who is describing life in Geneva. He says there is a 
tremendous fountain like a geyser in the lake, and from the terrace 
of the casino it is one of the most compelling sights in the world 
Presently he tells about Lausanne farther up the lake, its old-world 
streets rising steeply above the water, and from there he takes 
everyone in seven-league boots to Berne, and on to Interlaken 
where the Jungfrau is impossible to believe even if you are standing 


in its shadow. 
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Muhlbach clears his throat. “You are probably not aware of the 
fact, but my parents were born in Zurich. I can recall them speak- 
ing of the good times they used to have there.” And he goes on to 
tell about one or two of these good times. They sound very dull as 
he gives them, owing in part to his habit of pausing midway to cut, 
chew, and swallow some roast beef. It occurs to him that Kirk may 
speak German so he asks the simplest question: “Sprechen sie 
Deutsch?” Conversation in German affords him a kind of nourish- 
ment, much the same as his customary evening walk around the 
block, but aside from his mother who now lives in an upstate sana- 
torium there is no one to speak it with him. Joyce has never cared 
much for the language and it appears that Otto will grow up with 

limited vocabulary. 

Kirk replies, “Nein. Spanisch und Franzésisch und Italienisch.” 
To Kirk the abrupt question was disconcerting because he had 
fancied himself the only one capable of anything beyond English. 
He has come to this home with the expectation of meeting a deadly 
familiar type of man, a competent merchant who habitually locked 
his brain at five o'clock, and Kirk is trying to remain convinced that 
this is the case. Muhlbach admits to not having traveled anywhere 
dangerously far from the commuter’s line, south of Washington, 
say, or west of Niagara, and it is one of Sandy Kirk’s prime theses 
that a stay-at-home entertains a meager form of life. The world as 
anyone knows was made to be lived in, and to remain in one place 
means that you are going to miss what is happening somewhere 
else. All the same Kirk sports a few doubts about his philosophy 
and so he occasionally finds it reassuring to convince other people 
that he is right. He has a talent for evocation and will often act out 
his stories, tip-toeing across the room and peering this way and that 
as though he were negotiating the casbah with a bulging wallet. 
Or he will mimic an Italian policeman beating his breast and slap 
ping his forehead over the criminal audacity of a pedestrian. Very 
droll does Sandy Kirk become after a suitable drink, then one must 
forgive his manifold weaknesses, one must recognize the farcical 
side of life. Thus he is popular wherever he goes; it is a rare hostess 
who can manage to stay exasperated with him all evening. 

He seems to present the same personality no matter the situation: 
always he has just done something wrong and is contrite. He tele 
phones at a quarter of eight to explain that he will be a little late to 
some eight o'clock engagement. Well, where are you now? they 
ask, because his voice sounds rather distant, and it turns out he is 
calling from another city. But he is there by midnight and has 
brought an orchid to expiate the sin. Naturally the hostess is 
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furious and wishes him to understand he cannot escape so easily 
but her cutting stare is quite in vain because he can no more be 
wounded than he can be reformed. One takes him as he is, or not 
at all. 

Now he has taken them through the Prado, pausing an instant in 
the gloom-filled upper chambers where Goya's dread etchings mock 
the very earth, gone on to Fez and Const untine and swiftly brought 
them back to Venice where a proper British girl is being followed 
by a persistent Italian. She will have nothing to do with this Italian, 
will not speak to him, nor so much as admit he lives, despite the 
most audible and most extraordinary invitations. Now a man must 
maintain his self-respect, observes Kirk with a dignified wink, so all 
at once the frustrated Italian seizes her and flings her into the 
Grand Canal, and wrapping his coat like a Renaissance cloak 
around his shoulders he strides regally off into the night. Such are 
the stories he tells in any of a hundred accents, and no one can be 
certain where truth and fiction amalgamate, least of all the nar 
rator. He speaks incessantly of where he has been, what he has 
done and the marvels he has seen. Oh, he is a character, so exclaims 
everyone who knows him. It is amazing that such a facade can exist 
in front of a dead serious career, but he is a minor official of the 
State Department and puzzles everyone by mumbling in a lugu- 
brious way that his job is expendable and when the next election 
comes around the »y may look for him selling apples on the corner. 
Still he travels here and there and draws his pay, rather good pay, 
no matter who is elected. It is suspected that he is quite brilliant, 
but if so he never gives any evidence of it: one second he is a 
perfect handbook of slang, the next he becomes impossibly punc- 
tilious. It is difficult to decide whether he is burlesquing himself 
or his listeners. 

The Muhlbachs are content to listen, regardless, because there is 
little enough drama at home and this visitor floats about like 
tradewind of sorts, bearing a suggestion of incense and the echo of 
Arab cymbals. His wallet came from Florence — “a little shop not 
far from the Uffizi,” he will answer, and his shoes were made in 
Stockholm. They can hardly equal his fables by telling how sick 
young Otto was the previous summer even though he spent several 
weeks in a hospital bed and required transfusions. It was a blood 
disease and they were fortunate that one of Muhlbach’s business 
partners had contracted the same thing as a child and could supply 
the antitoxin. 

Nor can they explain the curious pathos everyone felt over a 
situation the doctor created: it happened on the worst day of the 
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illness, when they had at last come to believe he could not get well. 
While the doctor was examining him Otto became conscious and to 
divert him the doctor asked how he would like to attend the circus 
that evening. Otto thought that would be fine and managed enough 
strength to nod. So they agreed that the doctor should call for him 
at six o'clock sharp that the ‘y might have time to reach the grounds 
ahead of the crowd and secure the best possible seats. Otto then 
relapsed into a coma from which he was not supposed to recover 
but one eye opened around five o clock in the afternoon and he 
spoke with absolute luc idity, asking what time it was. There could 
be no doubt that the spe ~aker must be either Otto or his reincarna 
tion because he has always been fearfully concerned over the time. 

By five-thirty he was certain he should be getting dressed and by 
six o'clock he had begun to sob with frustration because the nurse 
prevented him from sitting up. When they sought to pacify him by 
means of a teaspoonful of ice cream he exclaime d, “No” with pitiful 
violence. His father’s promise of a trike when he got well was re 

ceived with an irritated hiccup. In vain did they explain that the 
doctor had been teasing; Otto knew better. Any moment the door 
would open and they would all be dumbfounded. The clock ticked 
along, Otto watching desperately. The hand moved down and 
started up, and finally started down again. Then he knew for the 
first time those pangs that come after one has been lied to. 

But perhaps it was not unjustified; they had thought he would 
leave them and he did not, and scars on a heart are seldom seen. 

Meanwhile the cook has been acting superior. Around the table 
she walks and pours fresh coffee with her nose in the air as though 
its fragrance were offensive. She stumbles against Miss Borowski’s 
chair, does this sure-footed cook. What can the matter be? And she 
is so careless in pouring that it slops over the cup into the saucer. 
It is true the cook apologizes but her resentment is implicit and 
there follows a baffled silence at the table. 

Joyce Muhlbach perceives the cause. Now it is clear. The cook is 
jealous of the ballerina. But who can imagine the cook in tights? 
It would take two partners to lift her. Here is an amiable creature 
shaped like a seal, beloved of her employers and playing Olympian 
roles to a respectful audience of Otto and Donna, yet unhappy. She 
has found a soubrette at her master’s table and is bursting with 
spite. She too would be carried across a stage and wear mascara. 
Rather great trgedies may be enacted in the secrecy of the heart: 
at this moment something very like a tear is shining in the cook’s 
artless eye. 


Joyce again is listening to a sound upstairs. She is attuned to 
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nothing with such delicacy as to the events of the nursery. Donna 
will cough only once, muffled by the pillow, yet her mother hears 
and considers the import. Is it the cough of incipient disease, o1 
nothing but the uncertain functioning of babyhood? Accordingly 
she acts. To .her husband everything sounds approximately the 
same, but that is the way with husbands, who notice everything a 
little late. Good man that he is, he cannot even learn how to tell a 
joke, but must always preface it with a hearty laugh and the advice 
that his listeners had better get set to split their sides. Of course it 
is all one can do to smile politely when Muhlbach, after ten minutes 
of chuckling and back-tracking and clearing his throat, gets around 
to the point. Kirk would tell it with a fumbled phrase and be mid 
way through another tale before his audience caught up with th 
first one 

She surveys them both as though from a great distance and knows 
that she loves them both, her husband because he needs her love 
and Kirk because he does not. She half-bears the dancer asking if 
Sandy has changed since she knew him 

Again comes a stamping on the walk outside, but heavier than 
were the feet of Kirk. This is the sound of big men thumping snow 
from their boots. Everyone hears and looks through the archway 
toward the front door, that is, everyone except Joyce who has in 
stantly looked at her husband. Kirk from the corner of his eye has 
taken in this fact and for the first time becomes aware of the 
strength of this marriage: no matter what happens she will look 
first of all at her husband and react according to him. There is 
something old and legendary about this instinct of hers, something 
which has to do with trust. Kirk feels a clutch of envy at his heart 
when he and she were together she did not ne essarily look to him 
whenever anything happened; he had always thought her totally 
self-sufficient. Now Muhlbach turns back to the table, frowning 
and considers his wife, but when she cannot supply the answer he 
crumples his napkin, places it alongside his plate and goes to the 
door. They hear him open the peephole, call someone by name and 
immediately swing open the door. 

Cold and huge they come in, two men. Duck hunters they are. 
One is John Grimes and the other is always referred to as Uncle 
Muhlbach, appearing overjoyed, insists that they come into the 
dining room, so after a few minutes they do, though ‘Uncle’ is re 
luctant. Both men are dressed in corduroy and heavy canvas 
Grimes also wears a brilliant crimson mackinaw to which a few 
flakes of snow are clinging, and while he stands there boldly grin 


ning the snow melts and begins to drip from the edges of his mack 
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inaw onto the dining room carpet. His pockets bulge with shotgun 
shells. His gigantic hands are swollen and split from the weather. 

Behind him, away from the circle of light, stands Uncle who is 
long and solemn and bent like a tree in the wind. His canvas jacket 
is open, revealing a murderous sheath knife at the belt; its hilt 
looks bloody. Dangling by a frayed strap over one of his bony 
shoulders is a wicker fishing creel, exhausted through years of use, 
from which a few yellowed weeds poke out. He has a bad cold and 
attends to it by snuffling every few seconds, or by wiping his nose 
on the back of his hand. Obviously he is more accustomed to kit- 
chens than to dining rooms, nor would he seem out of place in over- 
alls testifying at a revival. He grins and grins, quite foolishly, ex- 
posing teeth like crooked tombstones, and when he speaks there is 
always the teeling that he is about to say something bawdy. But he 
is considered a great hunter; it is a rare animal or bird that can es- 
cape from Uncle. At present he is gaping at Miss Borowski. Uncle 
recognizes her as an unfamiliar piece of goods but is not altogether 
certain what. Borowski returns the stare with contempt. 

Both hunters smell acrid and salty. About them wells a devastat- 
ing aboriginal perfume of wood smoke, fish, the blood of ducks, 
tobacco, wet canvas and beer and the perspiration of three inchoate 
weeks. Sandy Kirk got up slowly when they came in. No longer the 
center of attention, he stands with his napkin loosely in one hand 
and watches what goes on, making no attempt to join the bantering 
conversation. Astutely he measures John Grimes. With one glance 
he has read Uncle’s book but this Grimes is anomalous: he might 
be a politician or a lawyer or some kind of professional strong man. 
Above all this duck hunter is masculine. The cumbersome mackin- 
aw rides as lightly on him as does the angora sweater on Borowski. 
His very presence has subtly dictated the terms of the assembly: he 
rejects the status of guest and demands that he be distinguished 
primarily as a man, therefore Joyce and the dancer are necessarily 
reduced to being women. By way of emphasis there looms behind 
him that sullen scarecrow known as Uncle with a few whiskers 
curling under his chin, in his awkwardness equally male. 

The duck hunter feels himself scrutinized and swiftly turns his 
head to confront Sandy Kirk. For an instant the *y gaze at each other 
without pretense, then they are civilized and exchange nods, where- 
upon the hunter smiles confide ntly. Kirk frowns a little. Whirling 
around Grimes makes a playful snatch at Uncle’s chin as if to grab 
him by the whiskers. “Try to kill me, will you?” says he, and turns 
up the collar of the mackinaw to display a tiny black hole caused by 
a shot. At this Uncle begins to paw the floor and to protest but at 
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that moment is petrified by an oncoming sneeze which doubles him 
up as though Grimes had punched him in the stomach. He emerges 
with a red beak and watery eyes and begins hunting through his 
filthy jacket for a handkerchief, which turns out to be the size of 
a bandanna 

John Grimes snorts and grins hugely, saying, “Missed the duck 
too!” This further mortifies Uncle. The two of them look as though 
they can hardly restrain their spirits after three weeks in the forest 
and may suddenly begin wrestling on the carpet 

The cook has pushed open the kitchen door and is having a 
necessary look. Everyone is aware of her; she is not subtle about 
anything. She seems particularly struck by the fact that both men 
are wearing knitted woolen caps — John Grimes’ is black as chim 
ney soot and Uncle's is a discolored turtle green. It is curious what 
a cap will do. A cap is like a beret in that when you see someone 
wearing it you can hardly keep from staring. Cook has seen these 
men dozens of times but looks from one to the other in stupefaction. 
She is not unjustified because the headgear causes Uncle to appear 
even taller and skinnier and more despondent than he is: if ever he 
straightens up the pom-pom of his cap must certainly scrape the 
ceiling. At last, conscious that she herself is beginning to attract 
attention, though she knows not why, cook allows the kitchen door 
to close. 

But another rubberneck is discovered. Near the top of the stairs 
a pinched white face looks through the railing, and of course it is 
Otto come out to see what this is all about. He resembles a lemur 
clutching the bars of some unusual cage, or a tarsier perhaps, with 
his impossibly large ears and eyes wide open for nocturnal prowl 
ing. Like the cook Otto finds himself on display: he becomes de 
fensive and starts to back out of sight, but is asked what he thinks 
he is doing up there. 

‘I want a drink,” says Otto piteously, and quite automatically. He 
has been on the stairs for ten minutes listening without comprehen 
sion to a description of the camp in the forest. He comes partway 
downstairs, holding onto the bannister, and as the chandelier light 
falls upon him it may be seen that if there is anything on earth he 
does not need it is a drink: his belly is so distended with water that 
the front of his pajamas has popped open, however he appears to 
feel no draft. Unconscious of his ribald figure he asks, “Who are all 
those men?” He cares who they are, more or less, but the main 
thing is to turn the conversation upon someone else. While his 
mother is buttoning up his front he is trenchantly introduced to the 
hunters 
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“Are they company?” 

They are. The lack of repartee following his question implies he 
is unpopular, but Otto scintillates. 

“What are they doing?” 

It should be clear to anyone that the hunters are standing at the 
mahogany sideboard where the good cook has poured them each 
a cup of coffee. They are too wet to sit down anywhere. Otto studies 
them from top to bottom and says he thinks Donna needs to go to 
the toilet. Will someone come upstairs and see? The nurse is up- 
stairs. If either of them needs anything the nurse will be aware of 
it. Otto feels the balance of power swinging away from him; un 
fortunately he cannot think of anything to say, nothing at all. He 
stands on the bottom step with his belly out like a cantaloupe and 
those dark eyes — the gift of his mother — wondering. There is 
nothing special on his mind when he complains that he wants to 
see the ducks; in fact he hardly knows what he said and is startled 
that it has gotten a reaction. 

Grimes and Uncle have bagged a few over their legal limit, to be 
sure, but that is not the reason they have brought some to the Muhl- 
bachs. At any rate two fat mall: urds are lying on the front porch and 
Otto is allowed to watch through the closest window while Uncle 
goes outside to get them. Otto mashes his hot moist face against 
the chilled glass and is quiet. They do not look like ducks to him 
but that is what is father said, therefore they must be ducks. 

Uncle stoops to catch each mallard by a foot. Already the birds 
are freezing to the step and when he pulls them up they resist; Otto 
sees that a few feathers remain on the cement. The front door opens 
for a second while Uncle comes in, each bird hanging by one foot 
so that its other yellow web seems to be waving goodby. The heads 
swing underneath. The male looks almost a yard long — it cannot 
be that big, of course, but Grimes and Uncle, who is still snuffling, 
agree it is the biggest mallard they have ever seen. Around its green 
neck is a lovely white band: Otto reaches out hesitantly to discover 
if it is real. The neck feathers are cool and soft. The female is a 
mottled brown and buff, a small one, not much more than half the 
length of the male. They are dead, this Otto knows, but he is not 
certain what death is, only that one must watch out for it. 

John Grimes takes eac +h bird around the middle and eve ryone is 

little surprised when the heads rise, just as though they had 
finished feeding, but the reason is simple: the necks have frozen. 
Grimes holds both mallards up high; he cracks the cold orange 
beaks together and smiles down at Otto. 

“Quack! Quack!” blurts Uncle. 
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Otto knows who made the noise and pointedly ignores Uncle, but 
he cannot get enough of staring at the refulgent bodies. He has 
never seen anything so green, or of such tender brown. The breasts 

re full and perfect; to find out what has killed them one must feel 
around in those feathers, parting them here and there with the 
fingertips, until the puncture is suddenly disclosed. Side by side 
are the two held up as if in flight, though the wings have stiffened 
forever. 

Otto is subdued, and when the episode of the ducks is ended, 
when they have been taken roughly into the kitchen and nothing 
more can be said of them, he must struggle to regain his plaintive 
tone. Now there is not a chance it will be successful but he says he 
thinks Donna would like a drink. It is not successful. However 
there are two big guns that Otto always keeps in reserve: one is that 
he believes he is getting a stomach ache and the other is that he is 
afraid the stars are falling. He is no fool, this Otto, and realizes 
that if he tries them both on the same evening he will be tound out 
He studies his bare feet like a politician and estimates which ques 
tion would be most effective, considering the fact that there are 
some ducks in the house and that his mother has been in bed all 
day. He begins to look wonderfully ill at ease 

‘Are the stars falling down?” 

Always that is good for an answer, a long melodious one, always. 
But tonight it is met by a grim stare from his father. He looks hope 
fully at his mother; she is not so ominous but equally firm. There 
is about the atmosphere something that tells Otto he is about to get 
turned over his father's knee. He backs toward the stairway with 
hands behind him, wondering if he could reasonably ask for the 
dog-in-the-manger again. His father places both hands flat on the 
table, which means he is going to stand up. Otto abandons all hope 
and wearing a persecuted face goes up the stairs as rapidly as 
possible, which is to say in the manner of a chimpanzee 

Almost immediately there is a crash in the upstairs hall followed 
by the unmistakable sound of Otto falling. Once again he has for 
gotten about the hall table. Originally there was a vase on this 
table but after he destroyed it while hurrying to the bathroom they 
reasoned that sooner or later he would take the same route, hence 
there is nothing but a lace doily on the table. In fact, Muhibach 
finds it a senseless place to put a table, but his wife wants it there 
though she cannot explain why. Otto is bellowing. To listen to him 
one would be convinced that in all history no individual has ever 
experienced such pain. He varies pitch, rhyme, and tempo as he 


recalls the tragedy; it is a regular oriental concert. The footstep of 
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the nurse is heard, and the mutter of her scientific soothing, but he 
will have none of this professional. 

Joyce gets up from the table but in passing behind Muhlbach’s 
chair an expression of nausea overspreads her face and she almost 
subsides to the floor but recovers without a sound. Kirk started to 
cry out, and upon seeing her straighten up he emits a weird groan. 
Dee Borowski and Muhlbach gaze at him very curiously. 

Otto can still be heard although the sincerity of his dirge may 
now be questioned \t any rate he has been carried to bed where 
the nurse tenderly swabs his bumped forehead with mercurochrome 
and covers it with a fantastic bandage that he seems to enjoy touch- 
ing. Still he is so exhausted by the hour, the splendor of the ducks, 
and the strange men, and the accident in the mysterious hallway 
that it is necessary to continue whimpering. This self-indulgence 
halts the instant he becomes aware that his father has entered the 
room. Otto prepares himself like any rascal for he knows what 
judgment, but cannot conceal his apprehension when his father 
draws up a chair and sits wearily beside the bed. They talk for a 
while. Otto does not know what they are talking about. Sometimes 
they discuss his mother, sometimes himself, or Donna. He indus 
triously maintains his end of the conversation though he feels him 
self growing sleepy, and in time he is neither displeased nor 
alarmed to feel the hand of his father stroking his head. Somewhat 
groggily he inquires if the stars are falling. In addition to being a 
useful question Otto is moderately afraid of just such a catastrophe. 
He did not come upon this idea second-hand, but thought of it him 
self. The first time it occurred to him he began to weep, and though 
a number of months have gone by so that he trusts the sky a little 
more he is still not altogether confident. One can not be sure when 
a star is falling. Clearly there is nothing to hold them in place. Why 
should one not suddenly drop on his bed? 

Countless nights, in winter and spring, autumn and summer, have 
Otto and his father gone out of doors, or sometimes driven toward 
the country far enough that the city lights were humbled, and here 
with the boy on his father’s lap, they have considered what was 
above. At first there was a certain difficulty in communication. For 
example, Muhlbach spoke on the constitution of stars while Otto 
listened with profound concentration. Muhlbach was impressed 
until Otto, after a period of meditation, inquired if Donna was a 
star, a question that might be answered in various ways, of course, 
depending. But with practice they began to understand one another 
so that after several months Otto grew familiar with the elementary 
legends and was apt to request his favorites, such as Andromeda 
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or The Twins. Or he might ask to hear that wonderfully euphonious 
index to the Great Bear, which goes: Alkaid, Mizar, Alioth, Megrez 
Phecda, Merak and Dubhe. 

What does the bear eat?” he asks, and this is certainly a ques 
tion packed with logic. His father’s faith is renewed; the lessons 
continue. Not far behind the bear do you see? comes Arcturus 
its warden, who follows the animal about. This happens to be the 
father's pe rsonal favorite among the stars because it was the first 
one he, himself, ever learned to recognize, and was taught him by 
his own father, the very same who gave young Otto the archaeology 
book. Muhlbach hopes that Otto will learn Arcturus before any 
other. This is the reason he points to it first of all. He directs the 
flashlight beam toward this yellow giant, so many times larger than 
the sun, and though Muhlbach has searched the heavens with a 
flashlight numberless times he is yet amazed that his light appears 
to reach all the way. 

We can never go there, Otto. It is too far. Muhlbach includes a 
few statistics and is again deluded by his son's intelligent expression 
because it develops that what Otto wishes to know is whether or not 
Arcturus is farther away than downtown. Still, hope springs eternal 
and after smoking half a cigar Muhlbach has recovered from the 
blow enough to try again. Once upon a time — yes, this is the right 
approach — once upon a time Arcturus came flying straight toward 
the earth! What do you think of that? Otto is shaken by the premise 
in his father’s lap he sits erect and anxious, no doubt pondering 
what will happen when they meet, or met, since it is all in the past. 
Half-a-million years, for that matter, and Muhlbach, now savoring 
parenthood to the utmost, adds with a sportive air that the sole ob 
servers were troglodytes. Otto lets this pass. Now Muhlbach hesi 
tates because he has pumped up his story; the full truth is that 
Arcturus was also drifting a bit to the side as it approach 1 and 
even now is passing us so there is not to be a collision after all 
r value than the tale 
He is not much gripped by explanation o1 hypothesis, he would as 
soon just look. One would think he i 


Fortunately Otto considers the telling of greate 


gazing into a mountain lake 
According to his father they can see perhaps three or four thousand 


stars in the sky: Otto again looks up and is stunned, though for a 
better reason. He is a pure voluptuary, a first-rate knight of the 


carpet Sidereal time, relative motion and vears of light 
7 


7 
are al very 


we \stronomy, in short, can come or go, so Otto feels. but stars 
ire magnificent. Briefly he is held by the constan \ret 
then he loses it. There are a great many things in the sh Hlow shall 
he hold fast to one? When he is older he will d inuish mor 
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clearly but now a light is a light, each about as effective as its 
neighbor. Now he has been seduced by Mars. It seems bigger and 
more suggestive. What could he not acomplish if only he held it in 
his hand! As there is no moon, and Sirius down, nothing can be 
more glamorous. How red it is!) How wondrous bright! In vain does 
Muhlbach point out the planet's limitations. 

In his bedroom the little boy sleeps with one arm raised and a 
fist clenched as if in triumph, on his helpless face a stubborn look, 
his forehead all but invisible under the preposterous mercuro- 
chrome-soaked bandage. Muhlbach sits beside his son, watching 
and thinking. The bedroom is silent but for the breathing of the two 
children. The nurse has gone downstairs. After a while Muhlbach 
rises and walks soberly across the room to stand above his daughter: 
her pink jade lips are parted and it is clear her dream is a serious 
one. Muhlbach wonders if she will sleep until spring. He longs to 
pick her up, somehow to unfold himself and conceal her deep with 
in, and he bends down until their faces are an inch apart, but he 
keeps his hands clasped behind his back. Donna is oblivious to it all. 

He hears the front door close, the faint after-knock of the brass 
lion’s head on the outside of the door. He moves on tiptoe to the 
window and looks down at his two friends, the duck hunters, who 
elect to tramp across the snowy lawn even though the walk has 
been shoveled. He looks at his watch to discover he has been up 
here almost a half-hour. He very much wanted to go hunting this 
year, possibly more than ever before; each time this thought comes 
to him he feels unutterably disgusted with himself. 

Uncle and Grimes leave dark symmetrical prints on the snow and 
as always Uncle is one step behind. There is no reason for this; it is 
just the way they are. It comes to Muhlbach that John Grimes is 
leading his afreet by a chain round the neck. He watches them get 
into Grimes’ car, sees the headlights flash and thus notices that the 
snow has stopped falling, and moodily he looks after the burning 
red tail lights until the street is again deserted. That snowy rec- 
tangle over which they walked oddly resembles the eight-of-spades; 
and now the half-moon comes floating above the rooftops as if to 
join in this curious game. Much higher — well along in the night 
kneels the father image, Orion. While Muhlbach stands at the 
window the moon’s light descends calmly upon his troubled face 
and reaches beyond him into the nursery past Donna’s crib to the 
wall poignantly desecrated by paste and crayon scribbles. There a 
swan is in flight. Otto has seen fit to improve this wallpaper swan. 
What could be gained by telling him its elegance is perhaps im- 
paired by the méasles he has added? Muhlbach thinks over the 
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shards remaining from his own childhood, but is conscious mostly of 
how much has perished. 

Some time longer he stands there steeping himself in this restora 
tive moonlight, and looks around with approval at the knotty pine 
toy shelf he has knocked together and varnished, and again remarks 
the silence of this night which is counterpointed by the breath of 
his children. An unimpressive man he is, who shows a little paunch 
and the beginning of a stoop, though otherwise no older than forty 
warrants. People do not ever turn around to look at him on the 
street. At cocktail parties no feminine gaze lingers on him. When it 
comes to business there are men who find it worthwhile to seek out 
Muhlbach for an opinion, otherwise he is left alone. 

Quietly but without disappointment he leaves the nursery, shuts 
the door, and descends the staircase hopeful that his wife has 
recognized the futility of this evening. It strikes him as incredible 
that she can maintain interest in a man she has outgrown 

When he enters the living room the nurse slips back upstairs. 
His wife and Sandy Kirk are making no attempt to communicate; 
they sit side by side on the sofa but behave like str: ingers seated 
together at a movie. Of course the presence of the dancer would 
forbid much action, however Joyce has never required much. Bor 
owski appears hypnotized by the embers; she has taken off her 
shoes and placed them neatly like an offering on the marble hearth. 
Muhlbach finds her naivete wearisome and he thinks that if she 
does anything else ingenuous he will just tell her to go home. But 
she does not even blink when he strides past, she does nothing but 
dully watch the subsiding flames, her mouth idiotically open. From 
his chair beside the bookcase he glowers at her, and it sudc lenly 
occurs to him that he is sick of the cook, too, and sick of the relent- 
less nurse. He is sick to death of life itself, and of optimistic neigh 
bors, and he has forgotten whatever is not despair. Too much is 
happening to him, whereas all he wants is to be left alone that he 
may regain some measure of his inner strength. Even one hour, un 
interrupted, might be enough. He thinks he cannot pretend much 
longer. His thoughts turn upon Goethe, from whom he is remotely 
descended, and he visualizes that man interminably searching him 
self for power while playing to his sycophants a stiff-legged ex 
cellence. 

Just then Muhlbach’s wife shakes her head bitterly over some 
private thought, and looking at him she remarks, just loud enough 
to be heard, that John Grimes and Uncle left a few minutes ago. 


Muhlbach discovers that his hands begin to shake with rage, so 
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he allows himself a few seconds before replying quietly, “I know, 
I know.” 

Sandy Kirk rouses himself and places a hand delicately to his 
cheek as if he has just realized how suffocating the room has be 
come. Muhlbach, watching Kirk, is filled with hetved: it seems to 
him that never before has he encountered a man he despises as 
much. 

“They missed you,” his wife continues, “but I told therm you'd go 
hunting again next year the same as before.” 

In this speech there is a note of self-pity that causes Muhlbach to 
shut his eves and throw up his hands, though he does not say a 
word. 

“I told them I was being selfish but | want you with me every 
minute of the time. Next year theyll have you the same as before 
Having started she cannot stop; she turns swift; upon Sandy Kirk 
and presses one of his limp hands to her bre ast. Her eyes fill with 
tears but aside from this she appears just peevish, and she talks to 
him steadily. Words pour from her nerveless mouth without mean 
ing and Kirk is obviously terrified. He stares at her out of the corner 
of his eye like a trapped animal; he is powerless to recover his hand 
Muhlbach scowls at Dee Borowski who has turned around to wat h. 
and he knows that she is aware of him, but she cannot get enough 
of the nauseating scene; she must look and look. Muhlbach spring 
out of his chair and rushes into the kitchen. 

Sandy Kirk turns his head this way and that to avoid looking at 
Joyce. All the precautions he took, they were no good. She has not 
respected any convention; she has lunged through every defens 
and taken him. Even under the circumstances it was not decent of 
her to do that. She has always shocked him one way or another, 
even the first time they met. He had been a college student then 
and one afternoon was standing on a snowy bluff overlooking a 
river that had frozen along the banks. He had brought along a sled 
and was wondering if he dared coast down because the slope was 
studded with pinnacles of rock, furthermore if he could not stop at 
the river's edge there was a possibility of crashing through the ice 
and drowning Then he noticed this gir] trudging up v ith a sled 
When he warned her it was unsafe she re plied: “Mind vour own 
business,” and without hesitation flung herself upoa the sled, hurt 
led down among the rocks and reappeared far out upon the ice 
wriggling to a stop not five yards from the water. That was the wa 
she did everything. Now she is twenty-nine years old, a wasted old 
woman who can scarcely walk without assistance. Her arms hav 
hriveled to the bone and the veins are blac! 
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Kirk is furious that Borowski has not reacted the way she was 
supposed to. When at last he had gathered the will to speak, to 
interrupt the horrible monologue, and pointedly mentioned Don 
Juan the dancer only looked at him in stupetaction. So he has not 
distracted Joyce, she has still got him by the hand, but he has 
located his voic e which has always been his illy and it has be ul 
telling something about something funny that once happened in 
Switzerland. Kirk waves his free arm and rolls his eyes comically 
toward the ceiling until at last, Thank God, Muhlbach comes out 
of the kitchen. It is over Joyce loosens he grip with a sob and he 
begins to pull his fingers away one at a time 

With an ingratiating tone Sandy Kirk addresses Muhlbach, who 
gives back a clinical stare and stretches out his hands to the fire 
Seeing this calm gesture of self-assurance, seeing as it were, a true 
Hofmeister, Kirk suffers a familiar malaise, for among diplomats 
and intellectuals, or artists of any description, he feels established 
but faced with a solid pedestrian he loses confidence in his own 
wit and commences to doubt the impression he is making. It has 
always been so, though for the life of him Sandy Kirk fails to 
understand why. And this Muhlbach is indestructible, a veritable 
storm cellar of a man. No catastrophe will ever uproot him or con 
fuse him, this man of the flatlands with a compass on his forehead 
Kirk is envious, and also contemptuous. He is a little afraid of 
Muhlbach. He has finally managed to get his arm more or less free 
of Joyce yet she clings mutely with her eyes. He feels sorry for her 
and wishes he could feel more, but there it is: she seems to him 
unreal and distorted, not the girl he once knew. This sick woman is 
distasteful. In the future he may feel more compassion but this 
evening she has driven him backwards till he has begun to grow 
violent. If she does not soon release him altogether he will throw a 
fit. He cannot stand being forced this way being accustomed to 
having what he wants only when he wants it During intolerabl 
ituations Sandy Kirk always envisions himself in some favorite 
locale thousands of miles away. It is a form of ballast. And now he 
thinks he would like to be near Biarritz seated regally on the hill 
ide on his favorite bench. From there he would contemplate the 
Atlantic sun shining on red tile roottops, and after an expansive 
ppel he might wander into the casino to luxuriate in the sound of 
clicking, rattling chips and the suave tones of the roup 

Otto has wakened: he can be heard talking to the nurse ut 
omething, no doubt vital. A jack n-the-box will] go down for the 


ont more easi}' than will Otto hecently he has take n t mcm 
n the middle of the night: he disturbs evervone in the house °' th 
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his pagan lament. What are you singing about? he will be asked, 
but he always refuses to answer. 

Just then the telephone rings. Who could be calling at such an 
hour? Sandy Kirk, like a doctor, must always leave word of his 
whereabouts, and so does the dancer though with more hope than 
expectation As usual the actual message 1s less exciting than th 
suspense. Joyce, whose call it was, returns to the living room almost 
immediately. She seems more vexed than she has been all evening 
and after resting for a minute she mimics the inquisitive neighbor 

7 saw your lights were still on and simply thought | must find 
out if there was anything I could do.’ She got a couple of ducks, too 
Your friends are dreadfully generous.” 

Muhlbach makes no attempt to reply. He shakes his head as if he 
can endure nothing more. 

Joyce Muhlbach’s voice begins to rise unsteadily: “I told her not 
to telephone this house ever again!” 

sorowski has emerged from her private reverie long enough to 
gobble this up and Muhlbach who was watching her is again filled 
with loathing. Little by little everyone in the room becomes aware 
that a group of carol singers is approaching, and finally, in passing 
the Muhlbach home, their song is clear. The voices are young; most 
likely a group of students. 

After they have gone Joyce slowly resumes twisting her wedding 
ring; it is loose on her finger and slides off easily, hesitating only at 
the knuckles. She takes it off and puts it on and all at once remarks 
that she has received an ad from a mortuary. In this there is some- 
thing so ghoulish that it is almost impossible not to laugh. Her hus- 
band of course knows about the advertisement but the guests have 
a tense moment. Joyce glances from one to the other in a malicious 
way, twisting her ring and sliding it off, waiting to see if either of 
them dare smile. 

Borow ski becomes flustered. “Sandy has told me everything about 
you.” This gets no response at all. ‘Borowski turns red, and says 
that Joyce meant a great deal to Sandy years ago. Neither was that 
the proper speech so Borowsk: glares at Sandy Kirk because it is 
his fault she has gotten into this situation. 

Joyce is suddenly aware that Donna has wakened, and though 
not a sound comes from the upstairs nursery this same knowledge 
reaches Muhlbach a second later. Both of them wait. He glances 
across the room to her and she catches the look solidly as if she had 
been expecting it. Kirk guesses they have heard one of the children 
and he recalls that earlier instant when they reacted as a unit, 
causing him to sense how deeply they were married. He is a little 
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injured that they mean this much to eac h other; he feels that Joyce 
has betrayed him. He knew her long before Muhlbach ever did. It is 
as if something valuable slipped through his fingers while he was 
preoce upied Now he thinks that he intended to come back to Joyce 
They would have gone well together, and he knows that whatever 
Muhlbach may have brought her he did not bring something she 
has always needed excitement. Muhlbach took her by the hand 
and gently led her into a barren little room, a cool study where she 
has withered. Kirk feels himself growing embittered over the way 
fe has created him. This woman was rightfully his own, even if she 
refused to admit it. There were instances, it is true, when she 
became tyrannical, but later she would always repent; and if he 
hould abuse her he had only to hang his head until her eye grew 
milder. To his mind comes the observation of one of those lugubri 
ous Russians: that from the fearful medley of thoughts and impres- 
sions accumulated in man’s brain from association with women, the 
memory, like a filter, retains no ideas, no clever sayings, no philoso 
phy, nothing in fact but that extraordinary resignation to fate, that 
wonderful mercifulness, forgiveness of everything. 

The longer that Kirk sits in the room with Muhlbach’s wife the 
more does he perceive how terribly he is still in love with her. He 
had been afraid this would happen. She is one of those legendary 
creatures whom the French have so astutely named femme fatale. 
One does not recover. Kirk has himself a furtive look at the hus- 
band. Yes, he has been stricken too. 

What kind of a woman is she? One talks to her a little while of 
this or that, nothing remarkable is said, nothing in the least memor- 
able, and one goes away. Then, all uninvited, comes a feeling of 
dreadful urgency and one must hurry back. Again nothing is said. 
She is not witty, nor is she beautiful, she is in fact frequently dour 
and sullen without cause. Periods of gloomy silence occur, yet no 
sense of emptiness, no uneasiness. She seems to wait for what is 
about to happen. It is all very confusing. Sandy Kirk broods, 
puzzles, gazes hopelessly into space for vast amounts of time think- 
ing of nothing, unable to formulate questions worth asking himself, 
much less answer, feeling nothing at all but a kind of dull, un 
healthy desire 

He steals another look at Muhlbach and discovers in that stolid 
face a similar misery, which makes Kirk feel better. He remembers 
with embarrassment certain telephone calls during which he was 
unable to speak. “Hello,” he will mumble, already de spondent at 
the thought that she is listening, “is that you?” 


And when she re 
plies sounding stubborn, or irked that he has telephoned at such an 
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inconvenient hour, then every single thought explodes like a soap 
bubble. He waits anxiously to hear what she will say next, which 
is nothing: he is the one who has called, it is up to him to manu 
facture a little conversation. But he is destroyed by aphasia, he 
finds nothing humorous about life, not a thing worth repeating 
What has he been doing? Well quite a lot but now he thinks it 
over what is worth the effort of describing? He summons all his 
trength: “What have you been doing?” He has just managed to 
mutter this. She replies in an exhausted voice that she has not don 
uivthing worth mentioning. This is impossible! He mumbles some- 
thing about the fact that he has been thinking of her and called to 
find out what she was doing what a stupid thing to say, he 
realizes, and discovers to his amazement that he is clutching the 
telephone as if he were trying to strangle it. The wire has been 
ilent for five minutes. He prays no operator has decided to in 
vestigate this odd business or he will be locked up tor insanity 
and in a voice more dead than alive he demands Are we going 
out tonight?” He is positive she will say no, and that is exactly what 
she does say. Instantly he is filled with alarm and wants to know 
why not; she replies callously that she doesn't want to see him eve 
again, but offers no explanation. He subsides. He leans against the 
wall with his eyes closed. He has not eaten all day but is not 
hungry. Minutes pass. Neither of them speaks. It is raining, of 
course; water splashes dismally on the window ledge and life is 
implacably grey. One cannot imagine sunshine, laughter, happiness. 
He staggers and understands that he was falling asleep. He 
whispers goodbye and waits. She immediately answers goodbye 
Neither hangs up. Love is not supposed to be like this. He an 
nounces his goodbye again with renewed vigor just as though he 
were rushing out to the golf course, but the mummery sic kens him 
There is no significant click at the other end of the line. What is 
she waiting for? Will she never release him? Can she possibly ex 
pect him to hang up first? Life is a wretched joke. He cannot abide 
the sound of his own name. Still she refuses to hang up the receiver 
and it goes on and on, a long, dreary, stupid, inconclusive affair 
These calls have on occasion lasted a full hour or more though 
neither of them said a good minute’s worth. How de sperate was th 
need to communicate, how impotent the message. So when he see 
her he wants to know why she does not talk to him over the tele 
phone, and she looks at him without a smile 

Kirk decides he is losing his mind. Has Muhlbach, that barn of 
a man disgraced himse lf Mia similar mannerr Bec LuUS¢ normal men 


lo not ignore thei prick Yet look at those tormented eyes! It is 
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clear that he, too, has fallen apart in front of her There could be 
no other « xplanation. 

Kirk will never forget one night he went shambling through the 
streets without enough energy to lift his head until all at once, as 
though he had been handed a telegram he started rapi lly across 
the city, rushed through Times Square with his eye fastened on 
forty-fourth street, and just around the corner there she was! He 
was paralyzed that it had all come true. She was looking at him 
the instant he came around the corner, but she was holding to the 
irm of some nondescript man in a bow tie. As they passed each 
other he nodded curtly and stalked into the crowd. What a lover 
does he make! What happened to the celestial phrase? He is the 
sort of man who would address the wrong balcony. Even his agony 
is fraudulent because he is hoping everybody on the street notices 
his tragic face. He thinks he could not be more obvious with the 
stigmata, stil] nobody paused when he strode somberly toward the 
river. Well, he has been through no grimmer night than that one 
It might have made sense if she had been a famous beauty, but 
even in those days no one ever picked Joyce out of a group She 
was never quic k on her feet, or had a musical voice, nor did her skin 
ever take the light as the artists say. 

At this instant the cook appears, not in her black uniform but in 
a rather shocking dress. She has finished every dish and emptied 
the og irbage and now she would like permission to gO home. Muhl 
bach calls a taxi for her. Cook bids goodnight to everyone, to every 
one except the ballerina, and then she returns to the pantry where 
she will sit like a monument on her favorite stool to brood until the 
taxicab arrives. All have noticed her going upstairs a few minutes 
ago with a sweet for the children. She wakes them up to feed them 
something that will ruin their teeth; nothing can break her of this 
habit. Neither explanation nor threat of dismissal deter this cook 
not even the formidable nurse. Cook is of the opinion the children 
ire her own and it is clear that her heart would fall open like an 


overripe me lon if Muhlbach ever made good his threat. The nurse 


and the cook look upon one another as hereditary enemies and 
neither que stions that this should be so. Nurse dislikes going into 
the kitchen and while there is apt to sit with arms crossed and a 
evere expression Cook feeds her without a word tinting just a 


little, and afterwards scrubs the dishes quite fiercely. She has never 
seen this nurse before; who can tell how reliable the creature is? 
Cook believes this nurse is neglecting the babies and thus it is she 
sneaks upstairs at least once a night. That is why, when Muhlbach 


calls for something, there may be silence in the kitchen 
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All at once comes the sound of a shot. Conversation stops in 
the living room. There are no cars on the street so it could not have 
been a backfire, and besides it sounded as though it were in the 
house. Muhlbach is about to investigate when at the head of the 
stairway appears the nurse, dreadfully embarrassed, to explain that 
she has been listening to a mystery on the radio, and has it tuned 
down low of course, but the climax, that is, the murder, was un- 
necessarily violent. She hopes they were not alarmed. She just now 
looked into the nursery; the children were not awakened. No, they 
are accustomed to sounds like that. Machine guns and bombs are 
natural toys nowadays. 

Well, there it is, cook has not committed suicide after all. Pres 
ently the taxi may be heard crunching up the street. One expects it 
to climb the little drive, but it does not, even though Muhlbach 
has sprinkled rock salt from the street to the garage. Cook expertly 
flickers the porch lights but this taxi driver is leery of hillsides 
and does no more than blink his headlights by way of announcing 
that if she wishes a ride she must take the risk. That is the way of 
cabdrivers nowadays; one must bow to their high-handed manner 
or simply do without. And should you fail to tip them they may 
slam the door on your fingers cook often tells about the friend 
of a very good friend of hers who lost a thumb just that way and 
almost bled to death. Oh, it is a gruesome tale indeed and always 
concludes with the cook nodding darkly, hands folded severely over 
her white apron. She believes in a day of reckoning with as much 
faith as she attacks her Sunday hymns in the kitchen. These, by the 
way, have made her a neighborhood celebrity: whenever she is 
mentioned someone invariably adds, “— the one who sings in the 
kitchen.” The cabdriver, ignorant of the future, states his position 
by lighting a cigarette, and at this the cook capitulates. She lets her 
self out the screen doo so anomalous in winter and is heard 
walking cautiously down the icy steps. One can see her getting into 
the back seat of the cab. The door is closed and she is taken away 
unhappy woman. 

The children “my babies” she calls them ire undisturbed 
that she has left. They are never sure whether they dream of her 
nightly visit or whether they really do wake up and eat some thing 
No matter, they will see her the following morning. Just before noon 
she will arrive, lumbering and scolding without even waiting to 
learn what they have done wrong. If they have been really bad she 
will frighten them by saying she is going to California. Their eyes 
open wide. It is the word alone that Donna has come to fear; the 


sound of it is enough to make her weep. Otto knows it is a place 
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far off in the direction of downtown where people go when they 
are angry, and he knows that no one ever returns from California, 
so he too begins to sob. Oh, there is no punishment worse than 
when cook starts packing her suitcase. 

sut they are sleeping now. Otto is a little boy there can be no 
question of that, but Donna, what is she? “ee is so small! Can any 
thing so tiny be what she will one day be? Will there come a time 
when she would abandon her father and As brother for the sake 
of someone they have never seen? Someone perhaps as impossible 
as Otto, or even more so? Surely no one more obstinate and mili 
tantly ignorant than Otto can lay claim to being human. Only wait 
and see! He will come for Donna with biceps flexed and a hat 
crushed on the back of his head. Most likely he will be chewing 
gum. He will converse like a cretin, yet how accomplished will he 
think himself. Will Donna think as much? Will she peer into her 
mirror and suffer anguish over the shape of her chin or the cut of 
her gown? She could not be more perfect yet she will despise her 
self because of him. Perhi aps he will even be tatooed! He is so clever 
and so handsome, she thinks, how can it be that her father pokes 
fun at him? Well, her father has grown old and does not know 
about the latest things. In fact Donna is mortified that he chooses 
to wear the kind of collar and necktie he does; it might have been 
very well in Mother's day, but that was twenty years ago. “How 
just positively incomparable!” she exclaims over his old-style collar 
or about the latest motion picture. “How imply positively incom 
parable!” she cries at sight of her girl friend’s new pair of dancing 
slippers. A month later everything has become “beautific.” Her 
father mulls over the expense he has gone to in sending her to a 
decent university where she was to learn English. All in vain. She 
has learned her grammar from comedians. How lovely she is! Muhl 
bach feels tears surging to his eyes, but of course nothing shows 
Why not? Why is he unable to weep for beauty that is positively 
in omparable ’ And he thinks of her mother and when Donna twirls 
about the living room for him with flushed cheeks Muhlbach can 
not trust himself to speak. 

Who can say whether this will all come to pass? Is that the way 
it is to be, or will panic annihilate them all? Perhaps such horror 
will occur bombs and irresistible rays not yet invented, a holo 
caust even the comicbooks have not conceived that Donna will 
never be stricken by this ludicrous young god. In view of the dam 
age he is sure to inflict perhaps it would be well she died in the 
wreckage of a war. Well, they will all find out 


Now, this starry night, she lies serenely sleeping, a Botticellian 
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morsel, the cook's beloved, an altogether improbable object, 
cherished above life itself. 

Otto, being masculine, cannot afford to be so complacent as his 
ister, not even in dreams. His fists fly back and forth, he cracks 
his skull against the wall and does not feel a thing, he thrashes, 
mutters, climbs mountain peaks, vanquishes his enemies in a second, 
and above all else he frowns. Not for him the panacea of Donna's 
rag doll. A gun may be all right for a time, a puppy is even better 
a picture book is good too, and attempting to climb the willow tree 
is a worthy project, but there seems to be no final answer. He must 
wrangle first one thing and then another, and in each he finds 
something lacking. Here he is scratching at the screen door again 
though he wanted to go outside not five minutes ago. His nature is 
as restless as the nose of a rabbit. No one can be certain what he 
1S seeking 

He is wakened by something going on downstairs. The voices 
have changed somehow. There is the sound of coat hangers rattling 
and of people moving around. Company is going. Otto looks grog 
gily at the ceiling and tries to stay awake though there is no profit 
involved. He would like to get up and look out the window but the 
room is cold; then too the nurse would probably come in and he 
does not especially like her. He has thought up some grisly tortures 
that he intends to try on the nurse, such as flooding the bathroom 
and when she runs in to turn off the water he will lock the door 
so that his father will think she did it. Otto has a great bag of 
schemes for the nurse. He is certain to drive her away. Meanwhile 
he must concentrate on the noises and so understand what they are 
doing downstairs. Donna is breathing passionately at the moment 
and Otto is annoyed by this interference; he props himself up on 
both elbows 

The front door opens and people can be heard going outside. This 
is really too much; Otto is wide awake and out of bed, creeping to 
the window. There he crouches, his brilliant eyes just above the sill. 
rhe winter air makes his eyes water so he grinds his fists into them 
the best remedy ever. And he shivers without pause. He has come 
unbuttoned again 

Muhlbach is following the guests down the icy walk to Kirk's car. 
Its windshield is a mound of snow and while the guests are getting 
into the car Muhlbach reaches out and brushes off the windshield 
This is no instinctive action: for the past hour he has been thinking 
about this gesture. When he opened the door for Grimes and Uncle 
he noticed the snow still falling and saw that it was about to cover 
the other car. Not long after that he hit upon the proper method to 
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end the evening, a simple act not only cordial but final. It should 
express his attitude. Now he has done it but too fast Kirk was not 
even looking 

The engine starts up. The diplomat has fitted on his elegant grey 
gloves, settling each finger, and now pulls the overcoat across his 
knees while waiting for the engine to warm. Beside him the dancer 
is already beginning to look snug; she has drawn her rather large 
strong feet up onto the seat and tucked her hands deep inside the 
mink sleeves of her jacket. She is only waiting for the instant the 
wheels begin to turn, then she will lean her head against his 
houlder and like the wheels she will roll toward a conclusion. She 
is always touched by this moment when the acting is done, the 
curtain comes swaying down and life takes over. Each time, how 
ever, she is a little frightened, a little doubtful that she can sur-iv 

Muhlbach, standing soberly beside the hood, brushes more snow 
from the edge of the windshield and receives a faint shock when 
Kirk acknowledges this by glancing out at him: for an instant the 
man looked older, much different, the hair on his temples appeared 
silver. Muhlbach is well aware that Kirk is eight or ten years junior 
yet he cannot es« ape the eerie feeling that he saw a man distinctly 
older than himself. 

Throughout the evening these two have avoided each other, and 
so it is destined to end. Circumstances have set the limit of their 
association. They must be neutral forever. Sandy Kirk has divined 
the truth of this while Muhlbach was thinking it through. They nod 
The car starts forward but immediately slips sideways into a rut 
where the wheels spin ineffectively. Kirk, tightening his grip 
presses the gas pedal to the floor and Muhlbach realizes the man is 
a poor driver. The tires are screaming on the ice. Muhlbach throws 
up both hands, shakes his head, goes around to look, and sees that 
he must get out his own car to give Kirk a push In a few minutes 
it is done; they are safely away from the curb 

The visitors have gone. Muhlbach eases his car once more into 
the garage and closes the door, but despite the extreme cold he 
cannot bring himself to return to the home right away. While he 
stands forlornly gazing down at his shadow on the moonlit snow 
he hears the voice of his son crying timorously into the windy night 

Muhlbach lifts up his head: “Go to sleep, Otto.” 

And the apprehensive Otto, peeping down from the nursery 
window, hears this faint reply. It is the voice of his father saying 
everything will be all right. 
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EDITORIAL — Continued 


Neither Tolstoi nor Stendhal, in his best works, is primarily a social 
novelist, although both were concerned with defining and delineat 
ing a confused social scene. Julien Sorel is a brother-under-the-skin 
of Emma Bovary, in that they are both mock-heroes by the intent 
of their authors. The heroes of social novels might conceivably 
achieve the stature of Dante’s wanderer in a work which he rightly 
titled a Divine Comedy; but lacking the intensity of Dante's belie! 
or the penetration of his insights (to say nothing of his skill), mod 
ern social novelists usually produce sentimental heroes and heroin 
or they turn them unintentionally into mock-heroes. 

I suspect that the present dissatisfaction, then, is not a yearning 
for another kind of comedy, but, rather, a return to the highest type 
of art, a kind which might be called epic or tragic art, and one foi 
which the novel seems admirably suited a form in which the 
singular individual is not reduced to the level of the known world 
but an art capable of portraying him defying the known ethical 
scientific, or aesthetic systems and rising above the level of com- 
monality. We have, | believe, had such works in modern fiction 
although they are not common for the simple reason that such an 
art demands the most complete concentration and application of 
skill on the part of the writer; it demands all that is required of th 
writer of comedy in our day in ordering the social background, plus 
the additional skill of potraying the singular individual in his rela 
tion to it. Ahab discards all man-made devices, designed to assist 
him in his battle with nature, denies even the ordinary emotions 
which would protect him in his fearful attempt to “strike through 
the mask” of the apparent world. Milly Theale defies James's at 
tempts to define her in terms either of American o1 European char 
acteristics and becomes only the “superlative American,” which 
means not really that, but rather that she contains an indefinabl 
virtue capable of forever altering the lives of the more limited 
figures who surround her. Aloysha, like the returned Christ of 
Dostoevsky’s fable “The Great Inquisitor,” bursts the bonds which 
would contain him as a typical character in nineteenth century 
Russia or in the tradition of orthodox Christianity; but because he 
is not an allegorical character (as the Christ figure is), he moves 
his brothers and his comades in a way which can be grasped not so 
much by reason as by intuition or by the knowledge which comes 
by belief in him. Each of these characters has a singularity which 
defies categorizing. Ahab is an American sea captain, but such a 


captain as never existed on any known sea. Milly is a wealthy 
Continued on Page 82 
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SUPRARATIONAL SOURCES FOR POETRY 


BY SVEN ARMENS 


Blake and Yeat The Contrary Vision. By Haz \ Corne | 
ersit Pre ss. $5.50 
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mn accuracy ol pe ception Dut occa ionally marred in the te lling by 

the use of jargon and a needless complexity of expression 
As a starting point Mr. Adams agrees with most Blakean critics that 
e impetus for muc h of Blah work is in a sense nevative springing 


trom his antipathy to Bacon, Newton, Locke, and their “artistic voice 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, all of whom, according to Blake. combined to im 
pose a fallacious epistemology on the intellectual climate of the 
eighteenth century. In annotating Reynolds’ Discourses, Blake margin 
alized, “To Generalize is to be an Idiot. To Particularize is the Alone 
Distinction of Merit. General Knowledges are those Knowledges that 
Idiot possess Thus, Blake rejected the “generalizing” forms of Alle 
‘tory and Fable as poetic structures and the use of mere corporeal under 
standing as a means of obtaining “Truth” in favor of symbolic structures 
and the use of intuitive vision as the best means of apprehending the 
truths of that world of imaginative vision which was to him the only 
reality. To Blake generalization involves a concern with the deceptions 
of material existence rather than a genuine attempt to achieve knowledge 
of Absolutes; to generalize is to employ reason (an inadequate tool any 
way) in evaluating valueless concrete objects — the resultant abstraction 
thus cannot possibly have any validity. But by the use of particulariza 
tion to attain True Vision, as opposed to the debased visions or schemati 
zations of Allegory, the poet is enabled to perceive central form, i.e. 
the manifestations of the macrocosm in the microcosm, “the world in a 
grain of sand.” He discovers the infinite mind expressing itself in all 
possible forms and materials. Acting as Los, the poet-hero of the Prophet 
ic Books, he achieves knowledge of fundamental design. He utilizes his 
imagination in such a way that he reattains a form of that State of In 
nocence which existed before the Fall (“the fall of spiritual forms into 
a material state,” the division of the unity, Man-God, into two supposedly 
separate entities). Poetic Genius then reaffirms the possibility of a re 
demptive vision, a means of reestablishing original unity. Mythic con 
ception, Biblical, classical, and Norse, has expressed central form in the 
past; the poet-hero of “today” (Blake-Milton-Los) must likewise create a 
new myth with which to probe the essences of central form it he is to 
evade the “nets and gins” of Urizen.! In his analysis of The Book Of 
Urizen, which represents some of Mr. Adams's best work, the author 
insists that the fundamental assumption of Blake’s myth is the existence 
of a State of Eternity whether there is Creation or not. In fact, Creation 
as we know it most likely represents a Fallen State in the same sense 
that Plato considers birth to involve the tarnishing of the Soul by the 
Body. However, through the creative efforts of the imagination, man 
may reachieve Eternity. This is the only Red« mption. 

The incomplete Prophetic Book, The Four Zoas,? constitutes the mos* 


! In the Prophetic Books, Urizen as Your Reason is r sponsible for such “fal 
lacies’” as the Hobbesian principle that imagination is but decaying memory 
and the Lockean theory that even the grandest of men’s ideas spring from 
nothing but a progressive smudging of the tabula rasa 

2 Concerned with Urizen-Reason; Luvah-Passion: Los-Imagination: and Thar 
mas-Generation 
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detailed elaboration of Blake’s new myth; it is his version of central 


form. Apparently dissatisfied with the mythic conceptions of his earlier 
more politically-oriented Prophetic Books, Blake decided to reembody 
his myth In a new epi narrative the fall ot Albion who as Mankind 
rather than Everyman represents the single unified form of the Human 
Imagination, the artist’s creative force made manifest. In his unity as 
Universal Man he is the only reality, therefore the experiences to 
which Albion is subjec ted by the poet constitute the only meaningful 
history of the universe. As a mythic form of the Human Imagination 
Albion perhay 
from Blake's explorations of this elemental nature that he is enabled t 


] - 
»s an Id symbol?) is even more important because it i 


apprehend and depict the “terrible beauty” of The Tyger just as Yeat 
depicts a similar ferocity and intensity of beauty in the action of Easter 
1916. Mr. Adams discusses the Fall of Albion as it is associated with 
Blake's symbolic usage of The Circle of Destin in equivalent o 


Creat Wheel In The Four Zoas Blake pi ture nl I ill a trie lapsin 


of the Titani irchety pe Albion, into leep, a leep wherein “his femal 


port T) le rusalem, is s¢ parated trom hi n ris body is em losed 
in a reat lobe called the Mundane Shell 1 til essential unit 
is divided into four creatures called the Zoa p. 57 Ihe nine night 
of the poem « cribe the various attempts of ea t these Zoas to mn 
inate the world and Impose his or her person ilit ym the chaos resultin 
from the Fall. This then is a poem of epic conflict yut the tension gen 
erated from such conflict is the very urce of that energy which caus 
progress, the slow return of the Circle of Destiny to original perl 
tion W tnout contraries there can De no pl re ! ithout navina 
tive i ell as real « xperience there can be no redemptive nnocence 
| llustrate thi pattern of action, Mr. Adan um rizes Blake’s mythic 
narrative t Urizen as it is told here. Urizen eekinyg to impose order on 
ie world t yuugh rational and moral codification idopts the characteris 
ti r |e vah, the Old Testament God of Obedience found yn Exodu 
ind Judges. Thus he becomes Nobodaddy, nobody's Loving Father. In 
reaction to such tryranny, Orc, the sp rit of Revolt arise but nee he 1 
an olf pri t Luvah or Passion, a trait not dominant in the ¢ teenth 
century iccording to Blake he is defeated by Urizen. But this is only 
ni ! ct because, in reality, the attitud tf Bacon, Newton, and 
Locke Uy mn represents, create a pr n of Time and Space i 
ircie ol l¢ neration and decay vithin whi Urizen himself can 
hardly function idequately, rhus, the conflict is resolved in these term 
| Piste the i] par nt victor by his rational if 1] ip ses lim tations on 
the world, thereby « iusing his own defeat and Davin the way ior a new 
! trie esthetic illy achieved wisdom ind innocence i I 
W tever re lutions Blake may eventually have il ved at are prob 
ibly best embodied in Je rusalem, a poem ibout an eternal ¢ ity possessing 
many of the attributes of Yeats’s timeless Byzantium. Within Jerusalen 
exist the image of infinity, the “flames no taggot teed the torn 
of Bein { Yeatss Anima Mundi. Blake pilgrimages to Jerusalem, a 
vell as | expl rations of Golgonooza the city t art which leads to the 
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city of Eternal Form, and Babylon, the city of {material| nature, are al 
earchings for a new revelation. After much wandering, Blake as Los 
realizes that it is only in Jerusalem that such a revelation can occur only 
here can the are hetypal symbols of art which transcead cyclic flux be dis 
covered, But such a revelation is not to be revealed; it is to be found 
found in an arrangement of those images that exist in the mind of the 
Man-god, Albion. Again, as in all of the Prophetic Books, Blake insists 
that the poet as prophet, through the exercise of his imaginative faculties 
can recreate unity in a single instant of visionary truth 

The problems connected with Yeats’s visionary world are not quite 
is complicated. Fewer of Yeats’s best poems depend upon the ramifica 
tions of the system outlined in A Vision; much of his best poetry can be 
readily grasped on at least one level of meaning without reference to the 
two Great Wheels of History and Personality. And in those poems which 
do depend upon a knowledge of this external commentary, Yeats has 
provided in the single geometric conception of A Vision a much more 
clearly comprehensible structure than Blake provides for the Propheti: 
Books Perhaps the key to the essential difference between these two 
poets may be found in Blake's assertion that “What is Grand is necessarily 
obscure to Weak men.” Blake, acting as seer, fully believes that his 
genius and vision exalt him above the fellow members of his culture who 
are the victims of Urizen. Yeats, on the other hand, although he and his 
wife have access to Anima Mundi through the assistance of the Instruct 
ors, is primarily concerned with this world and the living people in it 
The I ieryland of the sea rider QOisin and many | the strange places 
and personages of A Vision prove at last to be mere “player on a 
painted stage.” The concluding lines of The Circus Animals’ Desertion 
have been often cited in proof of Yeats’s realization what his main pre 
occupation has been and must be: “Now that my ladder’s gone, / I must 
lie down where all the ladders start, / In the foul rag-and-bone shop of 
the heart.” The emotions of human beings undergoing the life pattern (for 
uch is the real circle of experience, the True Great Wheel) constitute 
the best material for poetry “Observant old men know it well.” Real! 
people, the friends and enemies of a lifetime, may be transformed 
into mythic archetypes of the same stature as Leda or Helen of Troy 
but they remain ultimately human personalities. As the Self states in 
A Dialogue Of Self And Soul, “What matter it I live it all once more? 
Endure that toil of growing up The ignominy of boyhood: the distress 

Of boyhood changing into man; / The unfinished man and his pain / 
Brought face to face with his own clumsiness.” What matter as long as 
such vitality has its chance to flourish. In Yeats’s later poems the in 
tellectual man is often to be distrusted because he has to rely on formu 
lations; the physical man, dynamic in his lusts, is often presented as 
being more in touch with “the real Truth of Things” because he has 
contact with tangible life. In Byzantium the spirits “astraddle on the 
dolphin’s mire and blood” are “blood-begotten;” they prance up from the 
realm of Becoming seeking always the realm of Being represented by 
eternal art forms. The dynamism of the dolphin ride and the fiercely 
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be utiful ener¢y ot the dance are both used by Yeats as symbols ot a 
pervasive life-force, the apprehension of which Yeats calls “Gaiety.” In 
his analysis of Lapis Lazuli Mr. Adams points out that Yeats's version of 
the poet-hero attains this “Gaiety” by achieving what Yeats called, “a 
reative joy in an acceptance of what life brings.” Gaiety thus becomes 
i form of “tragic ecstasy” in which the laughter of heroic endurance con 
stitutes the primary note rhis laughter, for Yeats, was not only that of 
tist struggling to achieve oneness with his Mask and unity with 


tne al 


Eternal Form, it was also the laughter the bird cry t the Aristocrat 


Yeats mentions to Dorothy Wellesley the necessity of a renewal of that 


prezzaturd ass wiated with ( astiglione’s ll Corte cian Che loss of tra 


ditional taste and 


] 


modern society nee 


values demands the renewal of heroi personality 


ls a saviour, seemingly casual in the case with which 


11 ] 


he accomplis es great actions, but within, steellike, adamant, and pul 


poseful possessing the so ial virtues of a chivalric dis¢ ipline even as he 
icts, like Major Robert Gregory, from “a lonely impulse of delight 
Such a man might restore “beautiful lofty things to a degenerate society 


the stability of “one dear perpetual place,” the ntellectual sweetne oO 


| 
Coole Park 
Although Yeats verged much too close to the abysses of fascism, his 


poetry indicates that these Aristocratic Values were intended as purifica 


na study of a peripheral topic su h as Yeats’s 


tion for all society. Even 
ymbology thi become . readily apparent ind Mi Adam recoynizes 


iat to pe sucee ; 


ul i poet must create a communal jen ince oul 
f person il emotion Pp 140) The essential soundness of thi ipproa hy 
well illustrated by the Blake-Yeat opposition Whereas Blake tended 


to make the pe! onal mystifving a when he us illed his Visions by the I 


English name Yeats had the ability to imbue eemingly light pel 
nal references with strangely significant “communal” overtones. The 
rames of hi icquaintances the place name of treland, all take m the 


pertinence of universals. In Leda and the Swan, his love for and « ireful 


lelineation of swans serves the much larger purpose ol providing Yeat 
vith a mean for adapting the basic conflict t nbodi d in thie lime il 
Chain of Being to his own symbol of the Great Wheel. The « ypul ition ot 
the divine and bestial to create the arche typi ily human is utilized sym 
wWlically to introduce the generation ol tw iousand yea ubje tive 
ycle of recorded history As Mri Adams put it Leda and Van stand 
it the nitial vortex of history, before which nly God litary and a 
tman being t vet human as We know hin hee itl he without 
the half know led rf cre ited by the Wal ict ) 209 WI if Wa 
riginally mer personal observation on Yeat part has been translated 
nto a perception embodying a communal trut} e it is from this union 
that we have both Love and War produced the private hearth and the 
public disruption of it. Of course, the acquisition of such “half-know] 
edge” by means of the act of sexual intercours expresses for Yeats a 
pas ymbolic pattern whereby man constantly trive to imitate the 
divine In the early poems the mingling ~ human and uperhuman 


figures often involves a sexual component. In the later Crazy Jane series 
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mankind’s intense attempts to “imitate” the divine act are depicted in 
the relationship of this Earth Mother figure with her immensely vital 
lover, Jack the Journeyman. Perhaps even more important is Yeats’s use 
of the aesthetic symbol of the Dancer, who, as Creative Woman in quite 
a different sense, also serves as a symbol of man’s ability to create 
Eternal Forms even while he remains a living (and decaying) organism 
It is clear that both Crazy Jane and The Dancer, as well as Helen of Troy 
and the mythic version of Maud Gonne, are symbols for Archetypa! 
Woman, the Eternal Female of Blake, the White Goddess of Graves 
and just as Blake’s The Mental Traveller represents an eternal cyclical 
conflict between previously united, now divided male and female, so 
Yeats’s A Vision seeks to depict masculine and feminine energies striving 
to reattain a unity they possessed before their separation in the world of 
Space/Time. Throughout A Vision and much of the later poetry, it is 
the Dancer, serving the symbolic function of both creative female and 
creative mankind,* who comes closest to reattaining this unity by achiev 
ing, like the golden bird of Sailing To Byzantium, the timeless moment 
of artistic perfection. The Dancer is the moonlit figure guarded by 
Sphinx and Buddha in The Double Vision of Michael Robartes; the vivid 
recognition that she cannot be separated from her dance serves as a 
fitting resolution to Among School Children because, as Cleanth Brooks 
has indicated, in the frozen moment unfrozen by her vital energy we 
have another form of the reattainment of unity a presentation of some 
thing that is even as it undergoes the process of becoming 

Throughout his writings Yeats demonstrates what he himself occasion 
ally referred to as his vacillation, but which can often be interpreted 
more happily as his capacity to see both sides of a problem, often simul 
taneously. Although the need to express the beauty of the “golden apples 
sung by Wandering Aengus remained a constant informing influence in 
all of his poetry, even in as early a poem as The Man Who Dreamed Of 
Faeryland Yeats records how the blight of “grey truth,” material, natural, 
and excruciatingly real, can destroy this wholly golden atmosphere. Mr. 
Adams, however, seems to feel that Yeats’s best poems, those later poems 
“cold and passionate as the dawn,” have profited from the loss of the 


warm sunlight of the romantic afternoon. And the gain is due primarily 


to the influence of Blake: 


Yeats’s change from celebrating regression aud death to 
celebrating fury and life brought with it stylistic hard coldness. 
Sloughing off the imagery of withdrawal and the rhythm of 
dream, Yeats began to champion Blakean action. Along with a new 
style came a concept of the hero very much like Blake’s. Yeats saw 
the heroic personality facing the wheel of history, forced to 
achieve some psychological balance or perish. If he came to be 
lieve that conflict was inevitable in life, he also believed it to be 


the paradoxical principle of harmony in the universe, expressible 


3 “All men are dancers and their tread / Goes to the 
a gong.” Nineteen Hundred And Nineteen 
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only by the dramatic structure of myth. Blake's great symbolical 
system served Yeats as a mythological school, “a corpus of poetic 
reference’ which related itself to his other interests magi 
esoteric philosophy through what seemed to be a world-wide 


communal symbolism perhaps a new religion (p. 149) 


In Ideas Of Good And Evil Yeats makes it clear that such “a new re 

ligion Wa only to be apprehended by means of the powe! of the human 
imagination to evoke the symbols of Anima Mundi, the Great Mind and 
Memory of Nature herself. Actually then, these primordial images cannot 


exist without human perception and the artist-hero’s ability to manipulate 


List 


1 


them; but, because as communal archetypes they transcend individual 
consciousness, they do possess a power beyond limited time and space 
Thus Yeats can feel that Lear and Hamlet are somehow more “real” than 
the members of the audience who falsely conceive of them as mere cos 
tumed figures of the Elizabethan stage. In an attempt to analyse and 

ice coherently his apprehensions of these images and the dual aspec ts 
of his own nature, Yeats created the personae of Michael Robartes, the 
visionary man of passion and Owen Aherne, the scholarly man of in 
tellect. These dramatizations of his own Will and Mask re present alse 
two dominant categories into which most of mankind can be fitted. The 


tension produced by their inevitable opposition provides the energy 


! 
nece iry for whatever harmonious resolution irtistic creation accom 
lishe Again, this is Blake’s “Without contrari the: can be no pro 
ression mly Yeats chooses to symbolize the process through the figure 


of The Dancer and the two basic symbols of A Vision the Gieat Wheel 
ind the two interlocking gyres. By means of these arch typal images ot 
conflict resolved, Yeats, acting both as himself and as his own transcend 
ent artist-hero, can express the significances central to his inte rpretation 
# the life pattern. 

Despite many similarities in the two poets, « specially in a somewhat 


i 
parallel use of the vortex and gyre images, there is an essential differ 


} 1 . 
ence Phi scepte il aspects of Yeats's mind preve nt him trom aftir ny 
the “reality” of these visionary conceptions with the same unswerving 
logmatism iracteristic of Blake Thus, the contrary vision. As Mr 


Yeats dramatized the human conflict with himself as the 
scapegoat : creature trapped in the shell of time space, and 
natter, aware of his plight but inc apable of totally transcending 
it: ‘For Heraclitus was in the right Opposites ure vi rywhere face 
to face, dying each other’s life living each other death.’ On the 
itther hand, Blake dramatized himself as the artist who sees be 
yond the walls of the cavern hollowed out by our fallen percep 


tual faculties p. 296) 


We can hardly picture Yeats insisting, as Blake does in a letier to the 
Rev. John Trusler, “To Me This World is all One continued Vision of 


Fancy or Imagination The world Yeats knows is too real for that. 
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Neither can we picture Blake, even momentarily, ever rejecting the 
artist's vision in a poem such as All Things Can Tempt Me From This 
Craft of Verse. Blake was a true visionary, a seer utilizing art because 
it offered him a means of expressing his vision of unity. Yeats, however, 
almost always seems to have the second thought, the thought which traps 
him in the shell of this world. But it is precisely this concern, this 
ability to embody his “mummy truths” in the living flesh of “real people 
that makes him the superior poet. 

The Contrary Vision is the work of a sensitive and perceptive critic 
who has not only contributed new material to the field, but who has also 
investigated with a good deal of thoroughness symbologies basic to all 
poetry. Mr. Adams has avoided overstressing the occult and the esoteric 
but he has neglected certain biographical information about both poets 
which would have clarified some of the more difficult problems raised 
by his interpretations. For example, the influence of Irish myth and 
history on the early Yeats is as much neglected as is the full play of 
Yeats’s dynamic vitality on his last poems. Stylistically, the book lacks 
the lucidity which such a complex topic de mands, but it will be of real 
assistance to those seeking guidance through the mazes of Blake's 
Prophetic Books or through those poems of Yeats which rely on A Vision 
for complete exegesis. 


NOVEL OF CONTENTION: THE QUIET AMERICAN 
BY RALPH FREEDMAN 
The Quiet American. By Graham Greene. The Viking Press. $3.50. 


Che great contentious novel, from Hard Times to Man’s Fate, has been 
vastly invigorated by Graham Greene’s The Quiet American. For this 
book has again directed attention to the question of whether contention 
can be a legitimate part of the novel’s business. Is the novel, among other 
things, an enactment of ideas in which sides have to be taken by author 
and reader alike, or is it solely a platform from which states of mind or 
moral dilemmas are analyzed and aesthetically formulated? Sartre, 
Mauriac, Malraux, or Graham Greene are counted among those for whom 
whom the world of fiction has always unfolded from a predetermined 
ideological perspective. The question which The Quiet American has 
raised anew is whether the substance of what these writers contend — the 
“propagandistic” purpose — can be effectively separated from the novels 
themselves, whether in any attempt to define the Novel of Social Protest, 
the Catholic Novel, or the Existentialist Novel, aesthetic choices and 
choices among ideas and moral actions might not be deeply intertwined. 

Graham Greene, of course, in The Heart of the Matter, The Power and 
the Glory, and elsewhere, has always been a contentious novelist. In 
The Quiet American the Augustinian search for salvation from within 
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human corruption has been replaced by another equally vigorous exposé 
of human failure. In this novel Greene has delivered a high-pitched in 
dictment of our time, yet in a voice so penetrating and to some critics so 
repelling, that the novel's depth and point have been sometimes obscured 
by a welter of arguments about political truths. Of course, The Quiet 
American is passionately, indignantly, and unfairly anti-American. As a 
statement of political convictions, it reiterates, as Mr. Gorham Davis has 
pointed out, Greene’s views about Indo-China expressed elsewhere with- 
out fictional guise. But one need not apologetic ally separate Greene’s 
points of view, condemning American interference in an anguished 
world, from the technical fluency and depth f the book in order to 
rrive at a reasoned defense. For the desired universal effect, in which 
the indictment of the American emerges as one facet of a yreat indict 
ment of our time, may lie in the ideological substance of the book itself 
supported by its characters, its symbology, its superb structural achieve 
nent. If The Quiet American is passionately anti-American, it is equally 
anti-Protestant, anti-European, anti-Communist, anti-non-commitment 
it brands la condition humaine. As an indictment of such universal scope, 
the novel rises above the time-bound and paroc hial it 1s this scope which 
is inseparably linked to the novel's dramatic power. 

If the figure and the indictment of Alden Pyle, the “quiet” emis 
sary of American intervention, does not stand out in truly heroic pro 
portions, this has been perhaps one of Mr. Greene's most signal failures 
Subtle and therefore moving as is his indictment of the journalist Fowler 
the helpless, middle-aged European onlooker, the slick near-slogans with 
which young Pyle and his moral code are identified and dismissed have 
perhaps needlessly misdirected attention from the moral issues to surface 
discussions of American politics and mores. Indeed, Mr. Greene's 
clichés rest on surprisingly conventional European stock images, and they 
lose therefore the symbolic strength they were meant to convey from 
air-conditioned toilets to drunken correspondents. Especially in the 
description of Pyle as the American “bright young man” Mr. Greene 
hardly misses a trick: the mother attachment, the dedication to hand 
books and slogans, malted milks, a thin sentimental veneer covering 
ruthless and unselfconscious egoism, the crew cut and the notorious and 
unbelievable naiveté, the covetous virginity. It does not matter whether 
or not just such men exist (there also exist typical John Bulls and Colonel 
Blimps nor whether some outstanding characteristics of blundering 
“campus liberals” have not been successfully, if painfully, satirized. In 
a book which is not sheer satire, in which other important characters do 
have three dimensions, in which the “flat” figure is not only a foil but 
one of the chief protagonists, this performance detracts needlessly from 
the power and depth of the book. Nor does it help us in discerning the 
positive instrument which Pyle becomes in Greene’s human exposé. Mr. 
Greene cannot claim the alibi of point of view. True, the story is told by 
Fowler, but Fowler’s perspective of Pyle is part of a conflict pro 


pelled into our field of vision by the novel as a whole and in order to 
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understand this conflict we require, through some added if implied per- 
spective, a total image. 

If Mr. Greene falls short of his immediate goal of raising a near 
caricature to the proportions of a protagonist in serious tragedy, he 
nevertheless indicated clearly the conflicting roles — and the respective 
places in the scheme of things — of the two antagonists whose struggle 
for the girl Phuong evidently parallels the general struggle over the 
prostrate, suffering world which is their arena. It is part of the tissue of 
the novel that the indictment of Pyle is matched by Fowler's self 
incrimination. As in Man’s Fate, whose imprints on The Quiet American 
are clearly marked, the citadel from which the attack against Pyle is 
launched itself must crumble. Both men must be seen through an exist 
entialist lens. Both men seek, or shun, commitment; both seek, or shun, 
free and independent choice. Pyle’s choices seem despicable because 
they are apparently made without insight or compassion, because he 
forces living action upon abstract formulae. For this reason, it would not 
seem out of character that Pyle might have shot the bedraggled men in 
the tower to protect himse If (and his mission) or that he considered 
political expediency above torn human bodies. Rather, these traits repre 
sent a welcome departure, for the sake of a delineation of character, from 
the usual stock image of Pyle and are understandable in terms of the 
moral role he is required to perform. Fowler, insight-ridden, is in utterly 
helpless agony over the deaths his and Pyle’s presence in the tower have 
caused, while Pyle always tries to act with immediacy either for abstract 
ideas (like ‘chivalry’, womanhood, or the Third Force) with which he is 
identified or for his own self-interest identified with these :deas. This 
choice of action without insight on the basis of predetermined formulae 
is fully apparent in Pyle’s “chivalrous” wooing of Fowler’s girl, in his 
saving of Fowler's life, in his blowing up of a square full of people to 
advance policies half understood. In a curious inversion of political dog- 
ma, Pyle is the advocate par excellence of the doctrine that the ends 
justify the means — ends fully rationalized in terms of the “good” motive. 
It is of the essence of Pyle that he acts as he talks, that he moves as he 
plans, that he implements his choices with virginal naiveté and with the 
ruthless decision of aroused and fertile, albeit adolescent, masculinity. 

Pyle’s ends, which he chooses and upon which he acts, are false and 
inhuman because they are not based on insight; Fowler has no ends to 
choose. Fowler, by contrast, has insight, but insight hinders rather than 
enhances his choices. If Pyle is the existentialist hero manqué because 
his choices are not made in terms of any morally justifiable immediate 
ends, Fowler enacts the tragedy of the existentialist hero who cannot act 
because he knows the par: adoxical quality of the choices open to him 
and who must therefore surrender free choice to the dictates of caprice 
— without the edge of defiance that characterized Sartre’s Mathiu. Fowle1 
is the passive hero who realizes the need for choice, the need for com- 
mitment, which to implement is beyond his reach. He floats, to transcribe 
an image from a different context, in the tepid bath of his insights. No 
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more horrible and moving indictment can be made than that of the man 
who knows and yet cannot act, who is bound by sterility in a sterile, dis 
integrating world precisely because he can empathize with so many 
different modes of action that his capacity for independent choice is 
paralyzed. In consequence, Fowler's world is shrouded in opium, his 
senses are numbed, his love is passively sensuous. When his girl is taken 
from him hg retires into an air-conditioned toilet to weep. His remaining 
‘act” of love is symbolic of that very sterility: his homage to a lost Phu 
ong is his sexual failure with the French officers’ prostitute in Haiphong. 
He is later released by mere caprice, not only through Pyle’s death but 
ilso through the capricious change of mind on the part of his English 
wife. If Pyle chooses willy-nilly by sets of ready-made standards, Fowler 
nust leave even the implementation of his betrayal to caprice. 

The tragedy of paralyzed choices, which is that of Indo-China and 
humanity at large, achieves depth through manipulations of symbolic 
relationships like the struggle of Fowler and Pyle for their seemingly 
unfeeling (because verbally uncommunicative) woman. Phuong’s story, 
like her character, is suppressed and therefore most vitally alive. Phuong 
is mysterious in her bodily movements and in her seemi: igly shifting de 
votions, yet we know she likes milk-bars, skyscrapers and Princess Mar 

garet. But amoral, certainly apolitical, as she is, Phuong, too, is con 
fronted with choices. When Pyle woos her, using Fowler as his inter 
preter, the reader is made implicitly aware of her indecision, of her need 
and ultimate capacity for choice. Phuong must choose between her sister 
who belongs in Pyle’s world, her own synthetic magazines, and the world 
of Fowler in which she might find combined the lot of the European’s 
mistress and the illusion of Western status. Yet essentially her choice is 
that of the woman. Greene subtly plays on the ending as the “happy 
ending” of films ironically concealing the tragic ending in life. When 
caprice kills Pyle, it kills not only the promise of skyscrapers and New 
England respectability but also the fertile lover. As caprice makes her 
life with Fowler legitimate, she is eternally doomed to share the world 
of a passive, inert man, to serve his pipe and to sleep next to him with his 
hand placed on her thigh for comfort. This is powerfully evoked through 
the contrast of the newly awakened woman in the opening chapter and 
the dutiful dispenser of opium in the end, who 1s as happy as a child, 
not about her fulfillment but about a cheap and coveted status. In her 
moment of action, in her defeat by caprice, in her silent and resigned 
devotion, Phuong portrays evocatively action defeated by caprice which 
is the condition intellectualized by her men. 

What Greene says, then, through the instrument of The Quiet Ameri 
can, is that the human condition itself has reached the point of dilemma 
in our time and that any choice is doomed to failure. Only those who 
ire unaware can act, because they act in terms of pre-defined slogans 
(and Pyle’s beloved York Harding is a certain instance of that); others 
more knowledgable, like the Communist Heng, still act brutally in terms 


of preconceived ends of their own which are conditioned by their hope 
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less involvement. Those who are fully aware are prevented from action by 
; J 


t 
+} 


he sterilizing force of their awareness. But if Greene through the title 
ind the prominence accorded Americans in this book has made the Quiet 
American the pivot of this indictment of his time, he has not done so only 
from his avowed anti-American bias but also from the need to establish 
his general point. Narrowing the primary choice to that between Fowler 
ind Pyle, the book once more raises religious issues in existentialist terms 
Greene contronts two attempts to solve the existentialist problem of exist 
ence through action: the first that of Pyle, the man who acts from “good 
motives; the second that of Fowler, the man who has neither belief nor 
motive though understanding), who cannot act. By. indicting Pyle 


Greene not only indicts Americans but also the Protestant belief in the 


eftioa f “good” acts, that is, of acts performed from “good” motives 
God save us as always,” Fowler says to Vigot, “from the innocent and 
the good.” And when the French policeman immersed in Pascal raises a 


questioning glance, he adds: “Yes, good. In his way. Youre a Roman 
Catholic. You wouldn't recognize his way. And anyway, he was a damned 
Yankee.” Yet Fowler, free from the bias of good motive, is also free from 
iny other sort of belief that might have directed his choices. At the 
moment of treason, when commitment becomes almost necessary, the 
itheist Fowler challenges a God in whom he professes not to believe, to 
make the choice for him and through it to signify His existence. Fowler 
too, therefore fails to act in terms of the “right” act in Greene’s vocabu 
lary 

Phe Catholic demand for an extra-personal, extra-human authority 
through which right action and therefore positive existence can be as 
sured remains almost unspoken yet all-pervading, for through it Fowler’s 
choices might have become real; through it he might have broken the 
vice of his sterility. In the absence of this authority the world of Saigon 
of Indo-China, the world of men crumbles. Neither good motives nor 
understanding without belief can save us from either action without com 
passion and knowledge or utter decay in the passively sensuous. Politic 
lly, The Quiet American is very close to being a Neutralist book; morally 
and thematically it is as profoundly Catholic. 

Any evaluation of The Quiet American must begin with a recognition 
of this political and religious bias; more so, the contention implied by 
the book is so thoroughly interwoven with its tissue that the contention 
itself becomes an aesthetic criterion. The symbology of the novel. oc 
casionally trite but often powerful air-conditioning, the House of 
Women, the floating army of corpses in the river, the chorus of chatter 
ing women in front of the apartment, the plastic from America, “Dio 
lacton,” from which the bomb is made, the French officer pirouetting 
before the great map, the vertical bombing ill pointing either to lack 
of action, to futile action, or to wilful action without moral ground, would 
be stale and unacceptable without at least a sympathetic view of the 
purpose for whi h the se symbols have been evolved. Similarly, the 


con 
flict between Fowler and Pyle is made meaningful by being reflected 


SO 
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upon the screen of contemporary events in which “awareness plays a 
predominant role. While Fowler and Pyle, both outsiders, struggle for 
the choice of commitment, the Communist Heng presents them with 
action in which a limited awareness of the people of Indo-China is pre 
cisely the key to success. Indeed, Heng acts with greater awareness even 
of Fowler than Pyle is capable of mustering; he bothers to understand 
the onlooker’s dilemma and uses it for his purpose. ¢ haracteristically, it 
is Heng who confronts Fowler with the ultimate choice: “Sooner or late1 
; one has to take sides if one is to remain human.” But the fact that 
Heng uses this knowledge to further his own means rather than acting 
upon it as an end compounds the aesthetic and ideological involvement 
of the novel 

As the “quiet” sentimentalism of Pyle is mate hed by the “noisy” senti 
mentalism of Granger, as Fowler is matched by Vigot, as all of them ar 
checkmated by Heng and General Thé, the structure of the novel ex- 
hibits involved ironies. Moreover, by focusing the entire conflict through 
Fowler as the first-person narrator, Greene can view the world with 
seeming detachment, yet can hint at the personal involvement and guilt 
of the narrator himself. At the same time, this device also makes the 
ideological point by gradually exhibiting the debacle of non-commitment 
which leads to Fowler's moral failure not so much in causing Pyle’s 
death as in leaving it in the realm of indecision and caprice. 

The theme of action and awareness involves positive choices. To create 
i division between the political and the aesthetic force of the novel, as to 
some extent Mr. Granville Hicks has suggested in a recent article in the 
New York Times, is not only to reopen the age-old controversy of form 
ind content but also to assume that the subject matter of contention i 
limited to the immediate political situation, and its implications, rather 
than being extended to a wider moral and religious issue affecting the 
basic problem of awareness, action, and existence. For The Quiet Ameri 
can is a work of art embodying the principal failure of human involve 
ment and choice in the twentieth century. 
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EDITORIAL — Continued 

American, but her qualities are less typically American than they 
are profoundly human. Alyosha is less the characteristic Christian 
acolyte than he is Christian man raised to an awesome pinnac le 
of virtue. These characters are themselves as Macbeth is Macbeth 
and Hamlet, Hamlet; as Oedipus is more than the king of Thebes. 
There is not much one can say about the epic hero except that he 
exists that he is. 

By contrast, examine the characters that surround these three 
epic figures. Ahab is surrounded by characters that define and 
illuminate the world from which he has emerged, Starbuck, Flask, 
and Stubb; the primitive harpooners; the pious ship owners. Milly 
is seen against a back drop of petty deceit and conscientious good- 
will, as defined in the characters of Kate Croy and Merton Densher, 
Maud Lowder and Lord Mark, Sir Luke Strett and Eugenio. Alyo 
sha exists in the chaotic society represented by his family, his com- 
rades, and the monastery, but in a society in which the chaos is 
nevertheless subtly outlined. 

What this means is that the method of modern epic is to establish 
a base of comedy as a stage upon which the hero is allowed to 
enter. The comic method supplies the known world, even subtly 
comments on it; bui it is a world in which the epic figure exists as 
a stranger in the true sense of that term. He is forced to struggle to 
rise above it. That he most often rises to doom is the paradox of 
tragedy. He is destroyed by the world and by the fate which will 
eventually destroy everyone. Ahab and Alyosha and Milly Theale 
could all have said with Dostoevsky’s man from the underground: 
“Real life oppressed me with its novelty so much that I could 
scarcely breath.” It was the recognition of such oppression which 
led them to greatness and to doom. 

Such an attitude is not the stylish disgust of a reviewer for Time 
or the New Yorker; it is not even the fashionable ennui of the 
existentialist. Dostoevsky allowed his man from the underground to 
say it even more clearly: “We are oppressed at being men — men 
with real individual flesh and blood, we are shamed of it, we think 
it a disgrace and try to contrive to be some sort of impossible gen- 
eralized man.” Such is the impulse which leads us to comedy, to 
distortion and ridicule; a recognition of such may lead us, as it did 
Dostoevsky, towards the epic novel. 


R. B. W. 
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